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P. S» The preceding Lift of Names, v/itli 
■which this work, has been honoured, is 
.not only truly refpe£table, but highly flat- 
- tering to the author; becaufe it confifts of 
peribns, who, though they do not entirely 
' -coincide, as to opinion, in the line of In- 
dian politics, yet have kindly united to pa- 
tronife a Work of Literature, Refpeftable 
and flattering as it is however, it muft ftrike 
every mind, that reflefts on the magnitude 
. and expence of an undertaking of this nature, 
that fo fmall a lift can by ho means be fuffi- 
cient for the proper and fpirited execution 
of it, according to the plan of which this vo- 
lume exhibits a foecimen. The author, there- 
fore, in the hope, that, when more publicly 
known, the Indian Antiquities will be 
fandtioned by. a more numerous catalogue 
of fubfcribers, is induced to leave the fub- 
fcription ftill open, and thole Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who may be inclined to extend 
their patronage- to this infant work, will 
pleafe to tranfmit their commands to the Au- 
thor, at Mr. Faulder’s, No. 42, New Bond- 
Street. 


PRE- 



PREFACE. 


I N the year 1785, a fingular phaenomenon 
made its appearance, in the world of lite 
rature, under the title of BnAOVAT-GEBTAf 
or Dialogues of Crceflina and Arjoon. This 
production was aflerted to be a tranflation by 
Mr. Wilkins from a Sanfereet poem, deno- 
minated the Mahabbarat, or Great War, 
of which poem it forms an cpifode, and the 
public were informed that it is believed in In- 
dia to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thoufand years, and that it contained all tlie 
grand myfteries of the Hindoo Religion. 

The Geeta was uQiered into the world 
with all the importance which fo invaluable a 
monument of Indian fcience feemed to merit: 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory-letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to the 
Directors, and publiflied. at the expence of 
the Company. The profound theological 

and 
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and metaphyfical do6trines which were incul- 
cated in it, with the date to which it laid 
claim, rouzed the attention and excited the 
curiofity of the public, whofe eyes, about 
that period began, in a. more particular man- 
ner, to be direfled towards the hiftory and 
literature of India. It fell into my hands at a 
period, when, from being engaged’in writing 
upon a fubjec^ connefted with an interefting 
period of Perfian hiftory, ^ I had recently 
perufed with attention the very , learned 
work , of Dr. Hyde, De Hiftoria Religi- 
onis Veterum Perfarum,” and, as I thought I; 
traced -a furpriling fimilitude in the theo- 
logical lyftems of Zoroaster and Brah- 
ma, particularly in the mutual veneration, 
of the Sun and Fire, I was- gradually 
led on to that more accurate inveftigation 
and compai’ifon of their principles, of which 
the biflertation on the Religion of Hindpftan 
is the refulti 

• I ' * 

. From confidering the Religion, I palled, by' 
an eafy and natural- tranlition, to an attentive 
confideration of the. Hiftory, the Philolbphy, 
and Literature,, of this wonderful and remote 
race of men. The light, which lb. ftrongJy 
radiates from the page of clalBcal antiquity 
upon moft; other abftrufe points of literary re- 

fearch. 
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fcarch, cafl: but a glimmering ray on this ob- 
fcurc fubjeftj and indeed its afiertioiis were, 
in many inftanccs, diametrically oppofite to 
what, from the information of modern tra- 
vellers of high repute, is known to be the 
faft. Whatever genuine information could 
pofiibly be obtained relative to India, its 
early hiftory and literature feemed only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
fions from the Sanfcrcet, the ancient original 
language of the country, and the grand repo- 
fitory of all its hiftory and fcienccs i^but, un- 
fortunately, at that period, tlicre were only 
three gentlemen who were fuppofed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Wilkins, 

Mr. Halhed had already prefented to the 
public that aftonifliing proof of the early 
wifdom of the Indians, and their extenfive 
fkill in jurifprudence, " the Code of Gentoo 
Laws,” compiled at Benares, by a number of 
Brahmins alTembled for' the purpofe by Mr. 
Haftings, from the moft ancient Sanfereet trea- 
tifes on the fubje£t. The Code bears, indeed, 
ftrong internal evidence of the moft profound 
antiquity, and in general by the inveftigator 
pf the policy and manners of oriental nations, 
\vell as in particular by the hiftory of 

Indian 
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Indian events, muft ever be confidered as an 
invaluable acquifition. The veil that covered 
their theology, their metaphylics, and their 
jurifprudence, was thus happily removed. — 
Their ethics, or lyftem of morals, remained 
ftill to be^ difclofed 3 and we wanted an un- 
doubted original pidture, faithfully drawn from 
life, of Indian habits and rnanners in the mofi: 
ancient periods of their empire. 

Happily, to gratify the excited curiofity of 
tlie public, the grand defiderata were foon 
obtained. Mr. Wilkins, who firft fprang the 
mine, and has ever fince been indefatigable 
in his efforts, to bring to light the ineftimable, • 
but buried, treafures of Sanfcreet literature; 
in 1787, publifhed a tranflation of . the Hee- 
TOPADES, or Amicable Inftruftions. This 
work, which Sir William Jones, denominates 
“ the moft beautiful, if not the moft ancient, 
colledtion of apologues in the world,” was . 
originally written in Sanfcreet, about eleven' 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin, . 
of the name of ‘Veeflinu-Sarma. . So. highly', 
has the Heetopades been- efteemed: for the , 
foundnefs of its moral precepts, the .judicious . 
maxims it inculcates for the' regulation of 
human conduft, both in private and public 
flationj’and the beautiful limplicity of. many 

- .of 



of the allegories in which they are delivered', 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 
pay, See. &;c. it has already been tranflated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Afia. In thofe tranflations, however, it has 
fufTcred much mutilation, as well as confidcr- 
able diftortion in its primitive feature of fim- 
plicity; and it is only in Mr. Wilkins’s almoft 
literal verfion that we fee the faithful por- 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 17S8, Sir William Jones publiflied his 
Tranfldtion of Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Caljdas, 
an author of diftinguilhed merit in that clafs 
of Indian literature, who flouriflied about a 
century before the,,, commencement of the 
Chriftian asra. In this publication we find 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In- 
dian manners and fentiments, as they aflually 
exifted nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
poflibly at a period far more ancient } fince, 
according to the Brahmins, Duflimanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and liulband of Sa- 
contala, fate upon the throne of India, above a 
thoufand years before Chrifi: j and it is proba- 
ble that the poet would fo far obferve confift- 
ency, as to endeavour to reprefent the man- 
ners of the age in which Duflimanta reigned. 

VoL. I. B It 
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It is, indeed, a moft valuable acquifition to the 
writer who would wifh accurately to delineate 
thofe manners, and throws corfiiiderable light 
upon many points,’ relative to their cuftoms 
and opinions, with w'hich the ancients were 
ver)'- fuperficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very grofsly mifreprefented. 
Thefe four publicatio7ts I have ufed as a fort of 
commentary to redlify what was falfe or elu- 
cidate what was obfeure in Diodorus Siculus,- 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoftratus, and Pliny; 
and I truft the following pages, in which their' 
relations are contrafted, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 
of the author, who firft, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous talk of comparing Sanfereet and 
Greek literature. , 

Thefe various efforts, fo worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to inveftigate the 
fciences,- and develop the complicated annals 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
WRi't'TEN, and lefs really known, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vaft 
regions of Afia, were accompanied by the moft 
adlive and vigorous perfonal exertions, of a 
fimilar kind, upon the fpot. — ^The Palmyra- 
leaf, the papyrus, and even the inferibed veU 
ium, will perifh in a few revolving centuries ; 

-but 
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hiU the engraved tablet of copper or brafs, 
and the folid column of marble, mufl, for a 
far more extended period, defy llic corroding 

violence of time. Thefe were diligently 

foiiglit for, not only in onr own fctllcments 
in the End, hut through all the extent of Hin- 
dodan, by that .literary focicty of gentlemen 
cnablilhcd imdcr the anfpices of Sir William 
Jonc.'?, in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatic 
Society. The fcicntific labours of thefe gen- 
tlemen arc difplaycd in that grand rcpofitory 
of Sanfcrcct information, the two volumes of 
Asiv\tic Ri.s.»cAnciii:s, which have fucccdivcly 
arrived (the lall only within a few months) 
in this country, the miniftry of which never 
did a more wife or prudent thing, than when 
they fent out the great orientalid, their preh- 
dent, to fuperintend the jurifprudcncc of thofc 
Afialic provinces, the prevailing languages and 
manners of whieh were fo familiarly known to 
him. The early efforts of that Society were 
crowned with fignal fuccefs. The buried 
tablet has been dug from the bowels of the 
earth ; the fallen and mouldering pillar has 
been reared j coins and medals, ftruck in com- 
memoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered from the fcpulchral dark- 
nefs of two tlioufand years j and the obfolcte 

B 2 charaders, 
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chara6lers, engraved on their fuperficies, have,' 
with immenfe toil, been deciphered and ex- 
plained. It is by the increahng and concen- 
trated light which thole precious remains throw 
upon the claliic page, that the footfteps of the 
hiftorian mull be guided, and his path through 
the obfcure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Faz'd, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
ber, the moft magnificent and powerful mo- 
narch that ever fvvayed the Indian feeptre, 
had previoully, . in the fixteenth century, by 
the moft laudable and ftrenuous exertions, in 
fome degree explored that path and pene- 
trated that obfcure maze. All the authority 
however of fovereign power, exercifed in the 
mildeft manner, and employed to promote the 
heft purpofes, by the molt liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of influence, which his 
own diflinguilhed talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inveftigator of Sanfereet antiqui- 
ties little farther than to the threftiold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology and fcience. 
Of the vigour and extent of the Secretary’s 
refearches, the Ayeen Akbbry, or Mirror of 
Akber, remains a wonderful proof ; and Mr. 
Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world with a 
verfion of that work, in 1783, has much con- 
tributed 
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tjibutccl to initii^aic the toil of the Indian 
Geographci’ and Annaliil. Of this celebrated 
prodiiclion, which Major Rcnncl terms an Au- 
thentic Rcgitlcr of all matters relating to Hin- 
doftan, that is, as far as they were known to 
Akber, being equally high in price, and diffi- 
cult to be procured, I was not fo early in pof- 
feffion as I could have wifiied j but having, at 
length, by the favour of Samuel Johnfon, Efq. 
of the Jndia-Houfe, obtained it, I have amply 
profited by that gentleman’s fpontaneous kind- 
nefs. The fiift volume of this oriental per- 
formance treats rather of Mohammedan than 
Indian manners j of the arrangement of the 
court of Akber ; and of the oeconomy of his 
houfchold. In the hillory of that Emperor’s 
reign it will be of infinite ufej but was fo- 
reign to the fubjefts more immediately under 
difeuffion. Of the fecond volume, which con- 
tains the geography of the Soobahs, and a con- 
cife hiftory of their feveral fovercigns, the reader 
will find in the following flieets fo corretl 
an abridgment as cannot fail highly to gratify 
his curiofity, and cannot injure the tranflator, 
who, I heard with regret from his London 
bookfcller, is no more I Of the third volume, 
which treats of the aftronomical conceits, the 
theological, metaphyfical, and other fcientific, 

B 3 fpeculations. 
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fpeculations, as well as of the feveral degrees 
and numerous penances, of the Pfindoos, he 
will alfo find thefubfiance interfperfed through- 
out the body of thefe extended Diflertations. 

The great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tranflating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abui Fazil himfelf anciently gave a Perfian 
verfion, not being, as yet, in the polTcirion of 
the public, I can. only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
is prefixed to Ferifiitah’s Hifiiory of Hindoftan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiftory of Abulgazi Bahadur, and 
fuch other oriental Hiftories as are in my 
pofieflion, of which the number is not fmall, 
nor have they beeiv procured by the author 
without infinite labour and refearch, ' or heavy 
and accumulated expence. This chafm, how- 
ever, with the permifiion of the tranflator, 
ihall hereafter be filled up, and the reader, 
will, I trufi:, find the dark period and events,, 
to which that voluminous detail bears re- 
ference, as fatisfaflorily elucidated, as I flatter 
myfelf he will the obfeure liifiory of the 
Avatars thcmfclvcs, or the ten dejeents of 
Vecfmu. During thefe inquiries into the re- 
motefl hiftorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 

confiantly 
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conftantly kept tlic Sacred Volumes and the 
invaluable fragments of Chaldtean Hiftory by 
Berofus before me, with all that Bifliop Cum- 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Aihanafius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Plioenicians, 
Chaldieans, Ferfians, and Egyptians; and as I 
have diligently contrafted them with the. later 
and more profound difquifitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, relative to 
the origin and early liiftory of ihofc nations j 
I trufl: I fliall not be thought prefumptuous 
for offering a decifive opinion with refpedt to 
that remote period and thofe apparently fa- 
bulous events. I confidcr the whole as only a 
corruption of ancient Chalda?an hiftory and 
traditions, and therefore have referred the in- 
cidents of the Great War recorded in the 
Mahabbarat, and all the romantic accounts, 
given in the fame volume, of the battles of 
the Indian Sooiis and Asoors, that is, the 
good arid evil Genii, to the contefts of the 
•fons of Shem and Ham for the empire of the 
infant world. In ftiort, I have the moft con- 
fident hope of being able to demonstrate 
as I proceed, that the wars of the Giants and 
Titans of other nations are known in India 
under that denomination ; and the evidence 
which I ftiall adduce of the wonderful limili- 
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tude between the primitive tlieology and man- 
ners of the Chaldrsans and Indians, cfpccially 
in the veneration \ov facred fountainSi formerly 
ib prevalent in CaHimerc, the region of India 
probably firfl: inhabited, will go far towards 
confuting the romantic ideas that have gone 
forth into the world, of the unfathomable an- 
tiquity of the Hindoos, and of the ark of 
Noah, refting upon the Indian Caucafus, in- 
Ucad of Mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious, attention 
whatever has been written concerning India by 
the Perfian and Arabian hiUbrians, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
verfions by Pocock, Erpeniiis, Golius, Kud- 
fon, ReiflvC, and other great oriental fcholars, 

I fate down to tlic Icrious rc-pcrulal and ex- 
amination of what the ancient authors, cflccm- 
ed claflical, had delivered in relation to that 
country 5 but, from the little I already knew 
of its native hiftory, I foon found their ac- 
counts, for the moft part, to be replete with 
mifconception, if not with grofs error. Poiius, 
or rather Pourava, (for that. Sir W. Jones 
has infoimed me, was the real name of the 
undaunted oppofer of the great Alexander,) 
tlic reigning rajah of a country called the 
Pan’Jae, from the five rivers that water it, 

fl'cms 
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feems to have been imiverfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaft formidable, among many tribu- 
tary princes j and the fubjugation of a pro- 
vince of that mighty empire was, with the ufual 
vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
queft of India. By comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
thofe of Ferishtah, and the other oriental 
hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thofe in my 
pofleflion is added to this preface, I gradually- 
obtained that knowledge of the ancient hiftory 
and manners of the Indians, which I have at- 
tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 
fuccefiively folicit the attention of the indul- 
gent public. Had there been any work at that 
time publiflicd, or had I known of any work 
intended to be publiflied, that promifed to in- 
clude the ancient and modern hiftory of India, 
according both to Sanfereet and Claffical wri- 
ters, and prefent to the reader a comprehen- 
five view of the wonderful tranfaftions per- 
formed, during the period of near four thou- 
fand years, on that grand theatre, I fhould 
never have ventured upon an undertaking at 
once fo arduous and fo hazardous. 

As 
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As Toon as I had formed the refolutlon, in 
the heft manner I might be able, to fiipply 
that defe6i:, I communicated my intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with whofe friend- 
Ihip I was honoured- at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anfwer as en- 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour 
and to afpire with ardour. He was at the 
fame time fo obliging as to impart a Tew hints 
for the condu61: of the. work, which I have 
anxioufly endeavoured- to follow. I likewife 
fubmitted the Propofals for my intended Hii- 
tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaft- 
India Company, accompanied with a Letter, 
in which I took an extenfive lurvey of the 
great outlines of that hiflory. Nothing could 
he more flattering to an infant undertaking, 
than the applaufe which that Letter procured 
me from the moft refpeclable quarters : and, 
indeed, as a proof that the diftinguiflied body 
of men, to whom it was addrefled, thought, 
that the author had exerted laborious afli-' 
duity in the inveftigation of the obfeure fub- 
je6l which he profefled to elucidat^, an imme- 
diate anfwer was returned, 2 x 1 ^ forty fits of the 
Hiflory fubferibed for. Both the Letter itfelf 
and the Anfwer are printed by way of Intro- 
dudlion to the firft volume of the Hiflory itfelf. 

The 
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Tlie liberal conduft of the Directors, on this 
occafion, to an unpatronized ft ranger, affords 
decifivc evidence that an enlightened affembly 
of Eritifli merchants are equally above the 
bafenefs of prejudice and the meannefs of 
avarice ; and that, boiocver humble the uijlru- 
ment-t they arc never indifferent to the advance- 
ment of Literature and the diffufion of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
knew not, at the time, the full extent and mag- 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em- 
barked. At my very entrance into the grand 
hiftoric field, through the whole ample circuit 
of which it became neceffary for me to range, 
a field .over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve- 
getation, fuch a profpeft unfolded itfelf, as, I 
confefs, at once diflieartcned and terrified me. 
Such a variety of complicated and profound 
fubjefts preffed for difeuffion, before the way 
could be fufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of Hiftoryj fo deeply 
were the wild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 
Hiftory j that the proper execution of the ar- 
duous work feemed to demand the exertion 
of abilities, as well as the cominand of for- 
tune, to which I could by no means lay claim. 
It foon occurred to me, that, inftead of the 

folitary 
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clerical lior hiflorical fun£lion in which I had 
engaged would allow of being palled over in 
filcnce. 

I had not, at firft, formed the remoteft 
conception, that, to enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient Sanfereet Hiftory of India, or to ren- 
der that hiftory intelligible to the reader, it 
would be nccefiary to engage in the deepefl:- 
aftronomical fpeculations of the oriental world j 
yet, as I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpenfablej 
for, in fadljv the primeval hiftories of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams’ of aftronomi- 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in rlindoftan, from the two great and mofi: 
ancient rajah-families being denominated Sur- 
YA-BANs and Chandra-bans, or Children.’ 
of the Sun and Moon. 

I have entered farther into thefc aftrono- 
mical difquifitions than my friends may think 
was either neceflary, or, in regard to the fale 
of my book, prudent \ but this particular fub- 
je6l was intimately connedted. with others of 
a higher nature and more momentous re- 
fearch. — The daring aflertions of certain feep- 
tical French philofophers with refpeft to the 
Age of the World, whofe arguments .1 have 

attempted 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high aflumptions of the Brah- 
mins and other Eaftern nations, in point of 
chronology and aftronomy, could their extra- 
vagant .claims be fubftantiated, have a dired 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and, 
with it, Chriftianity. I have, therefore, with 
what fuccefs the reader muft hereafter deter- 
mine, laboured to invalidate thofe claims, with 
all the' perfevering affiduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
lliakeri attachment, not merely profeflional, to 
the latter fyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofe inquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of the fccond volume of 
the Afiatic Refearches, with the various differ- 
tations on the fubjeft, of Sir William Jones, 
and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled the aftro- 
nomical myfteries of the famous Surya Sid- 
DHANTA, the moft ancient Sanfcreet treatife on 
that fcience, enabled me to purfue with fatis- 
fadtion, with fecurity, and, I truft, to de- 
TOonftration, the plan which I had previoufly 
formed, and upon which alone the difficulty 
can be folved. 

Guided by fuch indifputable authorities, I 
truft I have proved, in the firft volume of my 
hiftory, that the perfonages, who arc faid to 

have 
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have flouriflied fo many thoufand years in the 
earlicft ages, were of celcflial, not terreftrial, 
origin j that their empire was the empire of 
imagination in the fkies, not of real power on 
this globe of earth ; that the day and year of 
Brahma, and the day and year of Mortals, are 
of a nature widely different ; that the whole 
jargon of the Yugs, or grand periods, and 
confequcntly all thofe prefumptuous affertions 
of the Brahmins, relative to the earth’s anti- 
quity, have no foundation but in the great fo- 
lar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions ; 
and that Chaldea, and nqt India,, jyas. the 
parent-country of mankind... . In proof of this 
laft aidertion, I have produced a few remark- 
able inftances which evince the primitive lan- 
guages of Chaldaea and India not to be greatly 
diffimilar j that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanferest root, Adim, or the firji ; that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Mend of 
India may be recognized the patriarcli Noah ;' 
that their great hero Bali, an appellative ly- 
nonymous with the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh- 
bours, is no other than Belus ; and that all the 
prodigies of valour and wifdom fabled of the 
renowned Dionysius of India, if true, are only 
I true of'Rama, the fon of Cufli. What'foever 
partial obje<51:ions may be urged againft the 

. lyftem 
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thus adopted by me, I am convinced 
that it is the only bafis upon vi'hich any folid 
hiftory of Ancient India can be founded ; 
and every frefli inquiry confirms me in that 
opinion. 

■ Among the various kinds of evidence here- 
after adduced in ' corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of. 
a nature equally curious and remote from 
common invefiigation. If it happen that Cri- 
ticifm ihould point any fevere ilriclures on 
that portion of my work, I (hall think myfelf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
coft me many nights 6f painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenfe application I was 
compelled to bellow upon the fubject, mate- 
rially injured my health. It was an attentive 
and accurate inlpeclion of the Solar and Lu- 
nar Zodiacs of India, inferted in the fame va- 
luable colledlion, the former confilling, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of t’wehe conllella- 
tions, fimilar in order and defignation, except 
in the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat- 
ter of t'izenty-Je’den, refembling the Manazil- 
al-Kamar of the Arabians, that firll fiig- 
gefted to me the hypothefis upon which I have 
bellovved indefatigable pains, and which I lhall 
now curforily unfold. 


That 
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That the *' ancient hiftory of the illuftrious 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might be read in the heavens" was the opi- 
nion of the late Mr. Coftard, one of the mofi: 
profound oriental aftronomers ever born out 
of Alia. But it is a fact notorious, and allow- 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won- 
derful fciencc, that the Greeks, although they 
carried aflronomy to a furprifing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles j and, in their 
wild ambition to have themfclvcs confidered by 
pofferity as the moft ancient nation on earth, 
and their country as the foie fountain of the 
arts and fcicnces, they adapted to the con- 
ftellations, already.fof'med, the various parts of 
their own fabulous hiftory. Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, indeed, in his lead perfeft work, “ the 
Chronology of ancient Kingdoms amended,” 
has afiirmed, that Chiron firft formed the 
fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts ; but e- 
ven a name fo highly and defervedly eminent 
as Newton’s cannot fandlion a palpable error. 
Dr. Rutherforth, in one of the moll ingenious 
produ6lions on the fubjeft of natural philo- 
fophy that ever was publilhed, has in the 
cleareft manner evinced, that the eonltella- 

C tions. 
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tions;- delineated on the fphere, though appa- 
rently allufive to the *A,rgonautic expediiioiii 
could not poflibly be the fabrication of Chi- 
ron, or any oilier Grecian, for that purpofej 
fince the greateft part of the ftars in the con- 
ftellation Argo, and, in’ particular, Canopus, 
the bfighteft'of them, were not vilible in any 
part of Greece j and no aftronomcr would 
be fo abfurd as' to delineate conftellations to 
lireft the courfe of a veflel, the principal flars 
n which “ could not be feen by the mariners, 
dther when they fet out, or when they came 
o the end of their voyage.”* Although, un- 
loubtedly, many of the figures of the conftella- 
ions have the appearance of being ancient Eg- 
yptian hieroglyphics, yet, that at leaft thofe 
►f the Zodiac could not be of genuine Egyp- 
ian origin, among other evident proofs which 
dll be hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
Illy fiiali be ifated at prefent. In the^firfi 
lace, they are not adapted to the order in 
diich the fcafons fucceeded each other in E- 
ypt. For in fiance, the fign Virgo, which is 
iprefented by a young female, with cars of 
pened corn in her hand, evidently .points to 

the 

I (h/jn, hereafter, Jisve cccafion to cite this curious pafTa^e 
Dr- Jliitlicrfonli jnore at JengtJj- It is in the fccond volume of 
t.hc Quarto Edition, p.ige S50, Cambridge, 
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tiic feafon of the harveft. Suchi in faff, it is' 
in mofl' countries when the fun enters into 
that fign, that is, in September} biitj in E- 
gypt, whc’-re the fertility of the country de- 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the 
Nile, and where confequently the concerns of 
agriculture are both managed on different 
principles and direfied by peculiar local regu- 
lations, the period of the harveft is in March; 
or rathei*} as Pliny has recorded it, faith anit 
Galaidas Jlfrilis^^ The fame argument forci- 
bly applies to the fign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak vvin- 
tcr-feafon } whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the fineft feafon., 
Hence it..i.s„cvident,..-that..the. Egyptians could 
hot h ave be en the_ inyentprs of a ..form and 
order of the conftellations inapplicable, to their 
ov.^n climate, but muft have brought a fphere 
already.^ fabricated., for. .the...ufe of, agriculture 
and navigation, from feme primeval country 
inhabited by them, before their migration to 
the banks of the Nile; and that primeval 
country, we are informed from the moft fa- 
cred authority, was CHALP^ffiA . . . 

G 2 XmprefTed,' 
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ImprelTed, therefore, with ideas on thefub- 
jeef, fimilar to thofe that fvva5^ed Mr. Coftard’s 
mind 5 but, at the fame time, convinced that 
the hiftory to be read in the heavens” nei- 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
Egyptian, mythology; I have adventufoufly 
launched into a new region of hifiorical in- 
veftigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the fkies, 
the real hiftory of the firfi: grand family of 
the poll-diluvian world. I have commenced 
the hiftory of the ancient fovereigns of Hin- 
doftan, that is, of the children of the fun and 
moon, from the aetherial region whence they 
probably emanated; and a comparifon, which 
I have been enabled to make, of all the oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that could be procu- 
red by my refearches into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the lyftem upon which I 
have proceeded. Indeed, fo wide has been the 
range I have found myfelf compelled to take, 
of fuch an extenfive nature were the fubjedls 
that continually rofe and demanded eiucida- 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I 
feemed to be under the ne'ceflity of writing, 
not fo much the Hillory of Hindoflan, as 
THE History of Asia itself, and of the 

HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. 
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Without taking this enlarged retrofpefl of an- 
cient periods, the early hiflrory of an empire, 
undoubtedly one of the firft eftabliflied upon 
earth, blended as that hiftory is with theolo- 
gical, and agronomical fpeculatiohs, and in- 
volved as it is in that of Afl^Tia and Perfia, 
would be totally unintelligible. 

While Dr. Rutherforth combats the afler- 
tion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firft fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows, that 
many of the conftcllations of the Grecian, 
that is, (as Mr. Coftard in another treatife has 
proved,) the Chaldasan, fphere, apparently al- 
lude to that events but then he thinks they 
were fabricated at a period fubjequent to its 
completion, and were intended only as 7nemo-‘ 
rials of it. With refpefl: to the event itfelf, 
Mr. Bryant, in the fecond volume of his Ana- 
lyfis of ancient Mytholpgy, has offered very 
fiibftantial arguments to evince that it never 
took place at all, and that the whole flory 
originally arofe from fome mifapprehended 
traditions relative to the ark of Noah, and the 
facred perfonages that attended him on the 
mofl important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr. Bryant more frequently direfted his at- 
tention to that Perfian and Arabian literature 
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the forty-eight conftellations, into which the 
ancients divided the vifible heavens, with the 
enumeration of their fcvcral oriental appella- 
tions in Chaldee, licbrcw, Pcrfian, and Ara- 
bic, with large extracts from the writings of 
various Afiatic aftronomers, exhibit an inefti- 
mablc treafure of intelligence in this line of 
fcicncc, which feems never before to have been 
fufficicntly attended to by the Eaftern anti- 
quary or the hihorian of Afiatic events. Sure- 
ly, if the ancient Greeks had t\\Q plicy to 
adapt their my thologic details to conftella- 
tions totally irrelative to their hiftory, the 
.moderns fliould have the honcfly to reftore 
to the Chaldrcans, what it is evident origi- 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of o- 
pinion can be proved to allude to the primi- 
tive hifiory of mankind. The whole of the 
fifteen Southern conftcllationsi probably the 
firfi: delineated on the celeftial fphere, appear 
to me to afford an illnftrative commentary 
‘upon, and to yield dccifive teftimony to, the 
truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENE- 
SIS. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of thole important ones that engroffed . 
the grateful admiration of the poft-diluvian 
fathers of mankind, were placed in the hear . 
vens, firff, the conftellation of navis, ov ibe 
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fitpi, fecoiidly, Ara, or the altar,, with its 
vaft body of fire and fmoke afcending near the 
Triangle, the remarkable Egyptian fymbol of 
Deity, I mean of the numej? triplex; third- 
ly, the sACRiFiCER, whom the Greeks (for a 
reafon. which I fiiall hereafter explain) deno- 
minated Chiron, the centaur; fourthly, the 
BEAST about to be lacrificed, improperly call- 
ed lupus, fince Ptolemy ufes the term 
and the Arabian appellative of. the conftella- 
tion is tranflated fera by Dr. Hyde; fifthly, 
coRvus, or the raven; fixthly. Crater, or 
the cup of libation, called by the Egyptians 
Crater benefcus Ofiridis, and I truft that 
no truth can be more indifputably proved 
than that which I have laboured to eftablifh 
in the following pages, that Ofiris and Noah 
are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth- 
ly, with relpccl to the Canis major, the 
-Canis minor, and Lepus, that is, the great- 
er and lejfer dog and the bare, fituated fo near 
to Orion, the great and iniquitous hunter 
both of men and beafis ; I fiiall take the li- 
berty of inferting the illuftrative words of 
my author himfelf. Dr. Hyde tells us, the 
Jews call this conftellation, Gibbor, that is, 
gigas, the giant. He then adds, Propter 
duas Canes et Leporcm ^uce funt in vicinid, 
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poet a fahuJati Oriona fuijje •uenationh ftiidto-^ 
fum : }Jqu€i in ccslo exiftens^ fuerit Jicut Nimrod^ 
Gibhor Sajid, i. e. Gigas, feu Poiens .vena^ 
fioiie jcoram Domino. In this place I cannot 
but diffent from Dr. Hyde, and think there 
is far more truth than fable in the fuppofi- 
tion that Orion and Nimrod mean the fame 
•perfon. The whole of the remaining' con- 
.ftellations of the Southern hemifphere are 
compofed of aquatic obje 61 :s or animals, and 
may be confidered as pointedly allufive to 
a GENERAL DELUGE, at kajl as pbintedly as 
any of the others can be to the expedition of 
the Argonauts. 

So far Dr, Hyde, in his profound aftrono- 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ufe 
to guide my adventurous ftep through this 
dangerous ground, as far as I know, untrod- 
den before j and from this author, and the 
elegant verfion of the aftronomy of Alfraga- 
.nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired fuch a 
knowlege of the Perfian and Arabian aftro- 
nomy as enabled me to proceed with increa- 
iing confidence in this complicated inquiry. 
^The- Egyptians, however, who, during the 
. revolution of fo many centuries, devoted 
themfelves to the ftudy of this fcience, and 
who were fo univerfally celebrated as -the 
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moft- expert aftronomers in the ancient world; 
appeared to merit ftill more attentive exami- 
nation. Fortunately, in the fecond volume 
of. Kircher’s OEdipus jiEgyptiacus there is 
preferved .that invaluable relic of antiquity, 
the ancient fphere of the philofophic proge- 
ny of Mizraim, in many of the fabulous 
charafters and hieroglyphic delineations en-. 
graved upon it, totally different from that 
of the Chaldaeans, but ffill bearing each to 
the other fuch a general feature of fimilitude, 
as to demonftrate their originating in the fer- 
tile invention of the fame race, and their cor- 
refpondence to the early events of one com- 
mon country. In my obfervations upon this 
fphere, I have remarked, that, though Kir- 
cher might be, in fome inffances,. what War- 
burton reprefents him, a learned vifionary; 
yet, as he was indefatigable in procuring, from 
every quarter, the hieroglyphic fymbols of E- 
gyptian knowledge, their genuinenefs may be 
depended on, when his conjeftures poflibly 
may not. 1 /hall not, however, prolong thefe 
pages, by dwelling at prefent on any parti- 
cular inffances that might be brouglit to illuf- 
trate the foregoing affertion, but fhall pafs on 
to the curfory confidcration of one or two re- 
markable circumffances that {truck my eye 

ill 
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in reviewing; the folar a:ul lunnr zodiacs of 
India : in ilic former of wliicli there is, in 
inv opinion, a llrong corroborative lellimony 
of tltat deluge wliicli the Brahmins fo pe- 
remptorily deny ever to have taken ))!acc in 
Uindoftan. It is in the hgn Virgo, who, as Sir 
William Jones obferves on that zodiac, is 
drawn uanding on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear 
of ricc-corn j"*' circumflanccs which equally 
recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Ifis, 
and the Elcufinian Ceres with the nodlurnal 
gloom, in which their rites were celebrated; 
as they do the awful event, which I have united 
my humble cHbris with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thofe rites dcpiclcd.-J* With rcfpcfl to the 
N.'\c Sn.'iTit.^, or Manfions of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is pofiiblc 
that the argument I have brought to prove 
that this very curious mode of mcafuring out 
the heavens, fo totally foreign to, and un- 
known in, all the fyftems of European aftro- 
nomy, originated among the aftronomers of 
India, may be thought dccifivc : viz. that it 
could not be horroivcd from Chaldoja or Ara- 
bia, bccaufc the Lunar Zodiac of India con- 

fifts, 

• See the AriaticRcrcarchcs, vol. ii. p, 292. 

f See vol. ii. of thefe Diflertations. 
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•fifts, and ever did coiifift, of twenty-fevcn 
manfions only ; while, according to Coftard, 
that of Chaldasa, and, according to Hyde, that 
of Arabia, have ever contained twenty-eight 
manfions, befides the curious catalogue of 
•animals and obje^s, almoft ail of them pecu- 
liar to India, by which thofe manfions arc 
-diftinguiflied, fuch as the head and teeth of 
-the elephant, facred conques, an inftrnmcnt 
ufed in their temples, and Indian tabors^ affords 
additional proof of this affertion. One, how- 
ever, of the afterifins of that zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian, . fince we find among the 
number an oblation to the godsy noticed be- 
fore 5 which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Noah when he defeended 
from the ark, as I am convinced the two- 
faced imagCy delineated on another, docs to 
Noah himfelf the only true fanm Bifrons of 
the ancient world. However, in my hifiory 
of the three firft Indian Avatars, I have been 
able to adduce far more decifive evidence, re- 
lative to the general deluge, than can be col- 
lected from any fymbols, or difpiaycd in any 
hieroglyphics whatfbever. Nothing but the 
abftrufe and intricate nature of the fubjefts - 
concerning which it treats could have preven- 
ted, long ago, the appearance of that volume, 

in 
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in which all thefc particulars are enumerated ; 
but as I have now toHed through ' the moft 
difficult part of it, the comparifon of the fe- 
veral Eaftern fyftems of the Cofmogony j and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are al- 
ready printed off, the' public may expe6t 
the firfi: volume of my Hiftory, with elegant 
engravings of fome of the principal Ava- 
tars, and infcribed, where gratitude dilates, 
to the Court of Dii*e6lors, in the couife of 
the enfuing year. 

One principal inducement, next to the 
higher motives, explained above, for entering 
into this wide aftronomical range, was the an- 
xious wifli by this means to throw light upon 
the obfeure annals and involved chronology 
of ancient India, an objedl which has been ef- 
fe6lually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have directed all the fcattered rays 
of information, which I could colleft in the 
courfe of thefe refearches ; and, although J 
have by this means been enabled, I trnft fuc- 
cefsfully, to combat the claims of the Brah- 
mins to fudi ftupendous antiquity as: that 
infilled on by them, yet have I not negle6led, 
at the fame time, to fubftantiate every jufl 
and well-founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to fuperiority, either in regard to their earlj 

civilization. 
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civilization, or their rapid progrefs to perfdc-j 
tlon in arts and fciences, when thofe affump- 
tions do not militate againft all the received 
opinions and traditions of mankind. Not- 
withftanding their abfurd geographical notions 
which the reader will find exhibited, from 
Sanfereet anthority, in a future page of this 
volume 5 yet there is every reafon, from the 
doftrine of the feven fuperior Bobu ns* or 
purifying fpheres, through which they fup- 
pofed the tranfinigrating foul to pafs ; and 
from the circular dance, in which, ac- 
cording to Lucian, in his Treatifc de Sal- 
tatione, they worfliiped the orb of the Suiij 
to believe they had, in the mofl: early peri- 
ods, difeovered that the earth in form was 
fphericali and that the planets rroohed round 
the fu7i. Befides the knowledge of the true 
folar fyftem, which Pythagoras mod: probably 
learned in India, there is every icafon to 
think that they were acquainted with fphe- 
rical trignometry, and that fomething very 
much like the Newtonian fyftcm of attra<5Iion 
and gravitation was known among them. In- 
deed, Sir William Jones feems to confirm this# 
when he informs us, that “ the works of 
VAN Acharya are faid to include a fyftcm of 
the univerfc, founded on the principle of at- 
traction, 
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TKACTioN, and the central pofition of tlie 
fun,” which I think it is far more likely Py- 
thagoras learned of this philofophcr in India 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece ; 
for, to have gone thither, he muft have re- 
nounced the felf-fuflicient chara61:cr of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun- 
damental principles of aftronomy feems to 
be incontcftably proved by a pafTage, which 
immediately follows in the third difeourfe of 
Sir William Jones, “ that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal -ffars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldeft Indian records.”* In fliort, while I have 
anxionfly endeavoured to do juftice to the fu- 
perior claims to credit of the Mofaic fyftem, 
I have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
injuftice. I have that kind of partiality which 
every hiftorian poflefTcs for the nation whofe 
hiftory he is probably induced by that very 
partiality to record j but, I triift, it has fel- 
dom mi (guided ray judgment, and in no in- 
ftances falfified my narration. 

Our path, thus cleared through the mazes 
of ancient aftronomical mythology, and the 

hiftory 

^ Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 430. 
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hif^ory of the Ten Avatars, or dercents of 
Veeflinu in a human form, which feem to 
be of a firailar nature with the Ten Sari 
of Chaldsea, and the Ten Sephiroth of the 
Hebrews, extenfively explained, the ferioiis 
body of claffical hiftory will commence to- 
wards the middle of the firft volume, with 
an account of the fuccefiive irruptions of 
the Aflyrians, the Perlians, and Grecians, 
into that beautiful country, the delightful 
furvey of which has in‘ every age of the 
. world awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- 
loufy, and flimulated the avarice, of neigh- 
bouring defpots. The alternate operation 
of thele bafe and degrading paflions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the moft 
fertile plains which Afla can boaft: with 
Jflerility, and deluge them with the blood 
of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon 
' which this portion of the enfuing hiftory, 
taken from the claffical writers of Greece 
and Rome, and the Perfian and Arabian 
hiftorians, will be conducled, an ample prof- 
peftus is given in my letter to the Dircdlors 
of 1790; to that letter I miift refer the 
reader, and he will there find an abridged 
account of moft: of the authors, Oriental 
and European, cited in the courfc of the 

Hiftory. 
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Hiftory. 1 have neglcfled no means in my 
power of making this work a complete ana- 
lyfis of Indian hiftory. I have penetrated to 
the fountain-head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 
my narrative at the renioteft known asra of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateH: that can at all deferve the notice 
of regular hiftory j even from that Semiramis, 
whom Diodorus deferibes as pouring her mil- 
lions upon its rhvaged frontiers, to that dif- 
aftrous moment, when, according to the recent 
relations of Mr. Frazer and Sir W. Jones, the 
fanguinary ufurper of the throne of the Sefi*s 
planted the ftandard of Perfia upon the battle- 
ments of Delhi. 

To an undertaking thus comprehenftve in 
its defign and important in regard to its 
objeds, an undertaking generally allowed to 
be, at this moment, a dejideratum in Liter 
tnre, it might naturally have been expeded, 
that not only the Court of Diredtors them- 
felves, who, in fadl, manifefted by their re- 
folution fo early and fo flattering an atten- 
tion to the addrefs of the author; but that 
all thofe gentlemen in their fervice, or other- 
wife, who from fituation or connexion could 
not be indifferent to Indian concerns, would 

VoL. I, D have 
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have extended their powerful fupport and 
patronage. 

It was not unreafonable to fuppofe that 
the man of bufinefs would be interefted by 
the faithful detail profelTed to be given of 
commercial tranfadllons during fo many re- 
volving centuries, and that the man of let- 
ters' would be induced decidedly to fupport 
a production recommended by a circum- 
Ilahce equally novel and gratifying ^ that in 
one vjork^ of fmall expence^ was to be combined 
the fubftance of all the moft efleemcd Perfian 
and Arabian hiftorians upon the fubjccl, of 
whofe produdlions correcl: and elegant verfions 
have been yet prefented to the public ; pro- 
ductions mouldering upon the /Iicivcs of 
public libraries, or depofited in the inacccflibic 
mufeums of learned individuals j produdtions 
equally high in value and difficult to be 
procured. 

For myfelf, confeious that I had, by con- 
tinued inquiry, by cxtcnfivc reading, and in- 
tenfe application, endeavoured to prepare my- 
felf for the important talk in which I had 
engaged, I too eager iy indulged thole fan- 
guine expectations of fuccefs, which were 
entertained by the private circle of my friends. 
Enjoying from nature a very ample portion 

of 
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of thofe high and volatile fpirits, which as 
they arc often in early youth tlic occafion 
of> many errors, afterwards regretted, fo in 
riper years they too frequently buoy up with 
falfc hopes the deluded imagination j I fulfer- 
cd thofe fpirits to betray me into the mofi: 
fatal delufions. I exulted in the fair profpeft 
that a life early marked by the vicifiitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually paffed in the 
extremes of gay hope and gloomy difappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian, was 
likely to be chcared with the dawn of fuccefs 
and a fliare of probable indcpcndancc j that 
fome moiety of the public applaufe would be 
the confcquence of incefiant efforts to merit 
it, and that an adequate portion of emolu- 
ment would be the reward of feverc literary 
toil. I therefore embarked, in the purchafe 
of the various books, charts, and engravings, 
neceffary for the compofitioii or elucidation 
of my work, a confiderable part of a fmall 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and beloved relative, and, as I 
was fettled, in the country, remote from the 
convenience of a public library, and was con- 
ftantly in want of many expenfive publica- 
tions in regard to India, which, indeed, from 

D 2 their 
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their recent date no public library could 
furnifli, I continued to accumulate expences 
of this kind, till a lenle of prudence com- 
pelled me to refort to the bookfeller to know 
the refult of the diftribution of my propofals 
and the publication of my advertifements. 
Let it for ever reprefs the ardour of romantic 
ambition and the enthufiaflic dreams of 
authors unknown to fame, and unprotefled 
by patrons invefted with the enfigns of power 
and ftationed at the helm of politicail emi- 
nence, that, in the courfe of twelve months, 
THE HisTORy OF HiNDosTAN, a woi’k fanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the East-India 
Company in England, and Sir William 
Jones in India, was able to obtain only a 
dozen fubfcribers ! — It was not, however, a 
little flattering to the author, that amongft 
that number of unfolicited fubfcribers was 
the Marquis of Lanfdown, who fent an agent 
to inquire concerning the author, and to cx- 
prefs his lordfliip’s hope that " fo meritorious 
a work might not fink for want of proper 
fupport.” His Lordfliip could only form a 
judgment of its poflible merit from my Let- 
ter to the Dire61ors, of which I printed a 
thoufand, at the expcnce of Forty Pounds, 

and 
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and have fince been obliged to diftribute them 
gratis^ 

However deeply wounded, were my feelings 
at this, I truft, unmerited negleft, efpe- 
cially from thofe high and eminent perfons, 
to whom I was from good authority informed 
that a Hiftory of Hindoftan, upon an en- 
larged and comprehenfive fcale, would be of 
all things the mod acceptable j they were 
ftill more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture faither in an undertaking that feemed 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the moft refpeftable bookfellers, 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro- 
du61:ion which, it was predidled, the fuperior 
pm and the tranfeendent abilities of Dr. 
Robertson would not fail to crufli in the 
embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve- 
neration of vulgar ignorance and the cla- 
mour of popular admiration, always violent 
but feldom juft, the mind, accuftomed to 
think independently and liberally, difdains to 
pay unmerited homage. But to a name fo 
defervedly eminent as that of Dr. Robertfon, 

I bow with fubmiflion proportioned to the 
real refpedl which I entertain for his writings 
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and his virtues. Had his Hiftorical Difqiii- 
htion at all appeared to me to render un- 
neceflaiy an undertaking, propofed tobe'con- 
dudled on a far more extenfive fcale, I fliould 
certainly have paid that deference to him^ 
which I deem it not neceflfary to pay to others, 
and have rclinquiflied the field to lb able a 
writer of Hiliory. But, lince our under- 
takings can by no means be faid to clafli, and 
are executed on principles widely different, I 
truft my pcrfeverance will not be imputed to 
improper vanity, nor miftaken for idle com- 
petition. The field is open to all, and the 
range is ample. If it fliould not be in my 
power to obtain the firfl: laurel, a fccond, and 
no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. *• 

Difappointed in my hopes and injured in 
my property, my work treated with contempt 
by fome and with ncgleft by others, I flill 
i-elaxed not from the vigorous profecution of 
it. I felt that the adlive fpark of honcft am- 
bition, enkindled in ray mind, was far from 
being ‘cxtinguiflicd ; nor was I entirely dc- 
ferted, at this trying crifis, by thofe con- 
fiitulional fpirits which I have fomctiincs 
found to rife in proportion to the urgency 
of ndvcrfity ? and which, araidfi: the various 
fccncs of a chccoucrid life, have often cn- 
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nblc.l me *o trample on greater (lifiiculil'js iiian 
even »!)rfc. 

In fj'iic ii'.ercforc of menneed ruin holii to 
icjvo.ir/.iim anti fortune, I (k-termined to per- 
feverc; and commencing tliofe llrcnuons cx- 
criic'.n?, which I liad hitlicrtv) nrglc^cd to 
make, in i!ic liojjc tltnt a wor!:, fo gc;:ei\illy 
deemed a Dciidcrntinn, would make its own 
way, the fecn.c became fuddcnly and ngieealdy 
clianged. ’Die friends wlio vet remained to 
m.c at Oxfoid were not dclicier.t in ilveir en- 
dcavov'.r? to ferve me ; ami I was lepcaicdly 
told to K;ok to the beat of bdence for tlnit 
bu]vport, with which it war. lunnbly hoped an 
efibri in literature would be honourc.l. 'I'hc 
indant that ntv viev/s v.-crc candldlv dated, 
nn.d tlie }\al tdojed of ib.is liidorical invelti- 
rm'-on came to be move trenerallv Intown, I 
liad n.o realbn to co.nplain of ;i w.-ni uf due 
e;;Co,urngemcnl from men of lea. ning» and 
diliinetion. 

Dr. V\’r.Tin;r. mn., the Mailer tjf Univerfiiv- 
Colitgc, ever anaiovis to promote the intereti: 
of ib.oie who liavc been Cvlucaied at tiie Ck)!- 
lege over wliieh he b.as fo long ar.d lionournbly 
prefided, on my application to him, rea.hly 
and warmly crpuiifcd the cauie of my book. 
] had loon liic hnp})inerj tjf pro /mg iliat cha- 
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ra6lers fo eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. Parr and Sir William 
Scott, were by no means indifferent to the 
fuccefs of their former pupil 5 fince they at 
once animated my defponding mind by com- 
mendation, and, by their perfonal exertions, 
promoted the fuccefs of my work. The re- 
fult of thefe united efforts of my friends, to 
prevent a publication, which they thought 
meritorious, from being entirely laid afide, is 
evident in the refpeftable, though not nume- 
rous, lift of fubfcribers prefixed to this volume; 
which, however defeclive in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
illuftrious by rank, eminent in talents, and 
diftinguiflied by private worth. They are in- 
deed fuch names as muff reflect luftre on any 
publication, and it fliall be the unceafmg ftudy 
of my life to merit fuch exalted patronage. 

In refpcdl to the general negleft with which 
the undertaking, in which I have embarked, 
has had the misfortune to be treated by thole 
gentlemen, to whom, from their conncclioii 
with that country, it might be fuppofed a 
Hiftory of India, upon a more extended hafis 
than what I originally propofed, would be 
highly acceptable ; it is far from my w-ifli to 
think with fentiments of acrimony, or retort 

the 
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the langiingc of contempt. Were I indeed 
inclined to retaliate^ opportunity might not be 
wanting, in the future pages of this Hid-oiy, 
to launch forth into the ufual ftrain of in- 
flamed inve(5live againfl: the enormities aflert- 
cd to have been committed in India, by cer- 
tain charafters, equally hoflrile to literature 
and freedom, who arc fippofai to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and fj)lcndid by the beg- 
gary and maflacrc, of their fellow-creatures. 
By an author inclined to indulge a fatirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 
be difplayed in painting a vafl: continent de- 
luged with blood, and in bemoaning the un- 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
page. Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that fome dark tranfaflions 
of this kind have taken place in India, in 
thofc remote regions where the reflraining 
arm of the fupreme executive power could 
Icfs cfFcfVually check extortion, and where the 
difinterefted generofity of a late chief go- 
vernor could be Icfs confpicuoufly vifiblej'it 
is a faff notorioufly evident that thefe ac- 
counts have, in many refpects, been enor- 

moufly 
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moufly magnified. This work will be con- 
dudlB upon principles very difiimilar from 
thofe which difieminate cglurany and point 
invective. I have declared, in my neglected 
Letter to the Directors, that I will endeavour 
to fulfil the chara6ter of “ an upright and 

IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN, TOTA^-LY FREE FROM 
THE VIOLENCE OF PARTY, WITHOUT THE 
TEMPORISING SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS 
AND THE INTEMPERATE ARDOUR THAT OF- 
FENDS.” It is my intention ftcadily and in- 
variably to adhere to that line of conduct; 
and though ufurpation and tyranny, arrayed 
in imperial purple and gorgeous in the fpoil 
of nations, ought never to enjoy their ill- 
gotten grandeur uncenfured by the warning , 
voice of hiltory, that cenfure fliould be manly, 
open, dccifivc; and pointed rather again ft the 
OiFence than the individual. In fact, however, 
during the extcnfive review which I have been 
obliged to take of the fucceflivc tran factions 
ofPerfians, Tartars, Venetians, Poittiguczc, 
Dutch, French, and Englifii, with the In- 
dians; the proceedings of the latter, except 
in the inftance of a few daring and unprin- 
cipled individuals, v/hofe extortions no incor- 
porated afibmblv of merchants, however in- 
flexibly 
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flexibly virtuous thcmfclves, can ever wholly 
prevent, have appeared to me to be by far the 
moft candid, the mofl: upright, and the moft 
irreproachable. Such arc my real fentiments, 
and I unfold them without the remotefl: idea 
of flattering or oflbnding any creature brea- 
thing, either in Afia or Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this ncgledt has 
arifen from the apparent phinfibility of an ar- 
gument, which cither jealous competition or 
inventive malevolence has thought proper to 
advance, in regard to this undertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, thefc 
rafli calumniators have urged, either novel or 
intereflring, can poflibly be expedlcd from an 
author who has never vifited the remote re- 
gion which he profclTcs to deferibe ; who has 
never on the fpot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail j nor converfed with the 
people whofc hiftory and manners he records ? 
To this objection I trufl: the following, with 
every candid mind, will be a fufficient an- 
fwer. 

It was the good fortune of M. Sonnerat 
and M. Niebuhr to have vifited, in perfon, 
the icenes which tlieir accurate and entertain- 
ing volumes deferibe ; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, .and at the expence of 

royal 
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munificence,^ What they' faw they faith- 
fully defcribed 5 and mankind are highly in- 
debted to them for their labours, nor have I . 
in particular failed to profit by them j but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indian 
Antiquities was not be gained by a tranfient 
vifit to the traders on the coaft of Coromandel 
or Malabar 5 nor, had it been poffible to pene- 
trate even to Benares, -are the Brahmins of 
that celebrated univerfity able fully to explain 
the principles of their own theology and 
fciences ? This is particularly true in regard 
to their aftronomy, fince they are ignorant of 
the right application of thofe ftupendous in- 
jftruments, defcribed fo accurately by Sir Ro- 
bert Barker, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions. 
Befides, when we daily meet with fo many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up- 
per Hindoftan, who both know fo little and 
have written fo abfurdly about India, this 
objection, methinks, fliould have been urged 

with 


The numerous and explanatory engravings, in the expenfive 
volumes of thefe travellers, have infinitely contributed towards the 
elucidation of the Indian Antiquities. Without thofc of Niebuhr, 
it would have been impolTible. to have given any correft idea of 
the figures at Salfctteand Elcphanta j and, without thofc ofM. Son- 
nerat, the Hiftory of the Ten Avatars would have been fcarccly 
intelligible. I have prefented my fubferibers with one beautiful 
plate from each of thole writers. 
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with fomewhat more caution and temper. 
Upon the wliole, therefore, nothing could be 
more unjuft or cruel, than for tliefe unge- 
nerous critics, on fo {lender a foundation, 
prematurcl)'- to condemn and decry a work, 
of tlic compofition of which they mufl be ut- 
terly unable, from a fupcrficial furvey, to 
comprehend either the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However, I trull:, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the perfevering zeal of my friends, that in 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better anfwer to this objeftion than 
any in my power in this place to produce. 
There is Hkewife another objeftion which 
has been urged againft this work, and from 
the confideration of which I will not {lirink. 
" The author,” it has been faid, “ is not ac- 
quainted with the Afiatic languages.”- On 
this fubjedl, let the words of Sir W. Jones be 
remembered, that “ languages are not fcience, 
but only the medium through which fcience is 
conveyed.” This remark comes with, peculiar 
force from an author, 'who is, perhaps, the 
greatefi: mailer of languages in the world j and 
if correfl verfions, fuch as thofe with which 
himfelf and Mr. Wilkins have obliged the 
public, from the Sanfereet, and fuch as Po- 

cock. 
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cock, Golius, and Greaves, Iiave given us of 
Perfian and Arabian hiftorians,. can be pro- 
cured, who is there that'would wafte the vigour 
of life in the learning of languages, from which, 
after all, the information to be reaped will 
fcarcely compenfate the toil ? Could tranfla< 
lions, to be depended upon, be 'obtained in fo 
extenlive a degree as I may require for the cori- 
du61: of this Hiftory, I can affure the reader 
that the hieroglyphic chara6ters in which 
Eaftern literature is veiled, for me, Ihould re- 
main undilfurbed. That not being entirely 
the cafe, I am flowly endeavouring to accom- 
plifh what Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking, recommended to me; “to 
acquire a fufiicient knowledge of Perfian to 
enable me to give a new tranflation of Ferilh- 
tah j” a work, he adds, greatly in efteem among 
all Indian fcholars, but of which Mr. Dow’s 
tranflation is a very loofe and imperfect one. 

Hitherto, however, I have had fubjecls far 
more important to attend to than the mere 
acquifition of languages, and when the reader 
ftiall confider the numerous difficulties with 
which I have had to contend, in writing the 
Indian Antiquities; when he (hall refleiSt, that 
I had to rea^, to digeft^ and to compofe, what is 
thus offered to the public, from an infinite va- 
riety 
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ricty of books, which it was often necefihry to 
ride from Woodford to London to procure, 
and even then not procurable, but by tedious 
refearch among the bookfcllers fliops, and at a 
very confiderablc cxpcnccj and that the topics 
upon which I have written are both very ab- 
flrufe and very remote from the common line 
of literary inveftigation ; he will, I truft, per- 
mit candour to predominate over feverity, and 
inftead of wondering that fo little^ he will, per- 
haps be furprifed that fo tmich^ has been accom- • 
pliflied. 

I can indeed fafely affirm, in the words of 
the honoured patron of my juvenile produc- 
tions, the late Dr. Johnfon,-^ that this work 

was 

* My mentioning in thefe terms tJic venerated name of the late 

Dr. Jolinfon will not, I inift, lie called prefumption. There arc 

thofc living wlio can attell the handfomc manner in wliich lie al- 
ways fpokc of two very early, but very different, produflions of 
mine; The Sciiooi.eov, written, when at fchool, in imitation 
of The Splcnuid Shilling of Philips; and the Free 
Translation of the OEdipus Tyrannus ofSophocles. 

The former may be feen in Mr. Knox’s Elegant Extracts; the 
latter never wandered beyond the circle of the fiibfcribers. 

Indeed I cannot forbear Hating a circumftancc peculiarly ho- 
noumblc to myfelf, and illullrativc, at once, of the natural good- 
nefs of his heart. At ray entrance Into orders, he wrote, nnfolicited 
by me, a w.arm and friendly letter, to the Mailer of Univcrfity- 
College, in my favour, with the proffer of a lucratii’e cure “ if 
Mr. Maurice were in order,- ;” of which circninllancc he was ig- 
norant. 
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was “ written with little a'ffiftance= from the 
learned, , and without any patronage of the 
great ; not in the foft obfcurity of retire- 
ment, or under the Ihelter of academic bowers, 

‘ but amidft inconvenience ‘ and diftra6lion, in 
ficknefs and in forrow.” ' I had fcarcely com- 
menced my hiftorical career, before I was 
called, upon an occafion. the moft diftreffing 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming 
plains of Alia and the banks of the Ganges, 
where I began, in imagination, to range-with 
delight, for the rugged rocks and Lethean ftream 
of Briftpl-Wells. It was, indeed, an occafion 
no lefs painful and diftreffing than the fight 
of diftinguiftied worth, heightened by unaffeflr 
cd beauty, in the bloom of youth, flowly de- . . 
fcending to the unfruitful grave. No fooner 
was that melancholy event over, for which the ' 
too much honoured lines, in the Church- Yard 
of Woodford,* feebly attempt .to dilplay the 
, ' ■ genuine 

norant. I •zvas, at that time, in orders, and fixed at Woodford, . 
which particular reafons prevented my relinquilhing for Bolwwth, 
the living, of his friend Dr. Taylor. The Mailer was fo obliging 
as to fend to me, to Woodford, Dr. Johnfon’s letter, which I keep 
-as a flattering memento of his. friendlhip, and a linking proo^ 
among others, of. his enlarg'ed philanthropy. 

As a part of thefe verfes, very inacciirately tranfcribed, has 
appeared in the public papers, L fliall make no apology for in- 

ferting 
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genuine grief of the writei-, than the circum- 
ftances of vexation and difappointment, above 
VoL. I. E recapitulated, 

ferting them below mote tixxfi ::Kr:u/iIr./cJ. I can aiTurc 

tljc reader that, in doing this, I liavc no ‘vanity to gratify. To 
compofc them was the moU painful talk (a ta!k enjoined, near the 
clofc of life, by the amiable dcccafcd) that ever agonizing poet 
undertook. In prefenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I have fiy.e ambition to gratify. I am ambitious _oF paying a 
fiubltc tribute of rcfpecl to -worth, untimely fnatched away, and 
fenfe earl)' matured ; and if thefc volunjcs, by good fortune, fliould 
reach poUcriry, may her name and memory, that mull ever be dear 
to virtue and to truth, defeend with them and confccratc the 
page. 

EPITAPH OK A LADY. 

SERENELY bright, in bridal imiles array’d 1 
The purple fpring its blolTom’d fwcets difplay’d ; 

While raptur’d fancy law full many a year, 

In blifs revolving, urge its gay career. 

But, ah! how deep a gloom the fitics o’cripread ; 

How fwif: the dear dcluiivc vlfion fled 1 
Difeafe and pain the ling’rlng hours confumc. 

And fecrct feed on youth’s corroded bloom. 

Ceas’d are the fongs that fil’d the nuptial grove. 

The daticc of picalurc in the bow’t of love 

For Hymen’s lamp funereal torches glare. 

And mournful dirges read the midnight air ! 

. Oh 1 thou, whofe check, Lhe rival of the role. 

With all the flulh of vernal beauty gloWs, 

• Whofe pullcs high with youthful vigour bound. 

The brighteft fair in fidJiion’s mazy round. 

Approach with awe the manfions of the dead, 

! And as the grave’s drear bourn thy footllcps tread ; 

Mark — ’midft thefe ravages of fate and time— - 
Where worth Ijes buried in its lovclielt prime ; 


Whero 
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recapitulated, fucceffively rofe to throw an 
additional fhade. over the remainder of a life, 
which feems doomed to be palled' in ex- 
tremes. 

I have no intention, in recapitulating thefe 
difagreeable particulars, to excite the com- 
paflion or. difarm the feverity of the public 
cenfors, who are now to pafs judgment upon 
this work, but only, mention them as the beft 

apology 

Where youth’s extingnifh’d fires fto longer burn> 

And BEAUTY fiumbers in the mould’ring urn t 
Oh ! paufe,-^ and bending o’er lair Stei.i.a’s tomb; 
Mourn her hard lot, and read tly future doom I 
Soft lie the fod that fliieids from wint’ry rains 
,And/bIafting winds my Stella’s lov’d remains : 

May angels guard the con/ecrated ground. 

And flowers, as lovely, bloom.for ever round! 

Meek fufierer — who, by namelefs wo.es opprefs’d. 

The patience of th’ expiring Lamb pollefs'd ; 
when, many a tedious moon, thy fever’d veins 
Throbb’d Mth the raging hectic’s fiery pains. 

Nor heav’d a figh— fave that alone which bore 
Triumphant virtue to a happier Ihore — 

Stella, whofe llreaming eye ne’er ceas’d to flow 
When forrow pour’d the plaint of genuine woe, 

Whofe mind was pure as .that unfullicd ray . 

That beams from heav’n, and lights the orb of day ; 

Sweet be thy {lumbers on tliis molTy bed. 

Till the laft; trump lhall roufe the fleeping dead ; 

Then, having nought from that dread blaft to fear, 

Whofe echo {hall consmlfe the crumbling Iphere, 

In fiiirer beauty walte —> a heav’niy bride, 

- And rife an ahcel^ who a-MARTYR died! 
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apology i can offer for the long delay in 
prcfbnting the public with the two firft vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities, which ought 
to have made their appearance in the courfe 
of laft year. Xl^e public tribunal is an awful 
court, and I approach it with all the diffidence 
which a firff: effort, by an unaided individual, 
towards executing an cxtenffve literary work, 
cannot fail of infpiringj but I know the 
judges, prcfiding at that tribunal, are neither 
to be foothed by entreaty nor intimidated by 
menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 
hope for the favour of the publi6 j or to di* 
vert its cenfures, if deferved. I have now 
fet my all upon a caff: 5 and I vwjl Hand the 
hazard of the die.” 

Having thus far confidered the objedlions 
that have been made to this work, I muff: beg 
leave, before I conclude thefe introdudlory 
remarks, to mitigate the force of one or two 
that ??tay be urged againff: it. The firft, and 
not the leaft formidable, will probably be 
pointed againft the orthography of the proper 
names of Indian perfons and places. This I 
own is one of the greateft difficulties which an 
hiftorian of Afiati'c events has to encounter ; 
for, to. attempt always to give them with un- 
deviating corredlnefs, is to attempt little lefs 

E 2 than 
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than' ‘ah impoHibility. ■ When I firft cdiii- 
mehced this hiftory, I had refolved to- follovy 
the exarapie of thofe who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exactly as it is 
pronounced in India j and the Dictionary of ^ 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
hitnfelf informed me, followed the orthogra^ 
phical inftruflions of the late Major Davy, 
Perfian Traiiflator to Mr. Haftings, feemed to • 
be the fndft certain guide. But to Major 
Davy’s fyfteni, I afterwards found ‘rhaterial 
bbjeftions were made, in the Diflertation of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 
Afiatic words, which fo properly ranks fore- 
moft among the valuable papers in the hrif 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches^ and I have 
iince,' in general, adopted his own method, 
and thofe of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins, 
"But the profound obfervations in that'treatife, 
concerning the Sanfcreet language,, and the 
proper modes of writing it in Roman letters, 
as well as many other remarks on this abftrufe^ 
fubje£t, by the latter gentlemen, will be ex- 
hibited to the reader in the Diflertation on tlie 
Literature of the Hindoos, In the Geo- 
graphical DifTehatioh for the inoft part, and 
throughout the whole of hiy ‘Hircbry, when, 
names of places occu*', d have*conftantIy ufed 

the 
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the mode of orthography adopted by ' Major 
Rennell, who is undoubtedly the beft judge 
of what, in that refpeft, is mofl: proper. 
I fay, in. the Geographical Differtation, for 
the mofl fart^ bec’aufe, in abridging the geo- 
graphy of the Subahs, I was compelled often 
to adopt the language of Mr. Gladwin, the 
tranflator, who feems fcrupulbufly to adhere 
to the maxims of Major Davy, The reader 
will therefore find, in that Diflertation, a 
variety of orthography which I cannot ap- 
prove, but knew not well how to avoid. It 
was the diflertation firfl: written^ and under 
the general impreflions of the private advice 
of Mr,. Richardfon, “ to write the words as 
nearly as I could learn, both from his dic- 
tionary and general information, that they 
were pronounced 5” but as that pronunciation 
itfelf is various in different parts of India, 
and even among Indian fcholars themfelveSy 
my only certain guide in this dangerous path 
was, to keep as clofe as ppflible to the general 
rule of orthography, and to ' make Mr. Orme, 
and other authors of the higheft repute, my 
examples. In obferving this rule, it was hardly 
pofilble for me. to err materially, or beyond 
•thejextenfion of candour, in a point fo dubi- 
ous and perplexing. Acbar, however, will 

E 3 fometimes. 
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fometimes, with all my vigilance, occur for 
Akber-j Shaw for Sbabj and for Khan\ 
to which mode of writing thofe appellatives, I 
have now thought it expedient wholly to con- 
form : becanfe, though Major Rennell writes 
Acbar and Acbaree, yet as I conflantly quote 
the Ayeen Akbery of Mr. Gladwin, in the 
note& to my hiftory, it feemed abfurd to have 
Acbar in the text j or Shaw and Cawn above, 
while I cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William 
Jones, and Abulgazi Khan, the Tartar hifto- 
rian, at the bottom of the page. 

But, poffibly, not againft mere wordi alone 
will the artillery of criticifm be difeharged. 
The general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing the Hiftory of Hindoftan, may alfo 
provoke cenfure, and thefe pages may be 
thought to abound too much with thofe dc^ 
fultoiy rhetorical houriflies, fo common, and 
often fo difgufting, in A fiatic prod unions. 

As this pbjedlion tends peculiarly to wound 
certain poetical feelings which it is my mif- 
fortune to poflefs, I requeft to be heard upon 
it with patience and lenity, 

Devoted to poetry in my earlicft youth, 
or, rather, lifping numbers from the cradle j 
I purfued, till within thefe few years, that de- 
lightful but barren path of literary amufe- 

ment. 
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mcnt. It has liappcncd too that what my 
poetical exertions have produced lias not been 
To fortunate as to attrafl: the public notice. 
Ainidft continued and univerfal neglc6l, how- 
ever, it is ftill matter of honeft triumph to 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way, 
wliich I have written, have received the 
wanneft tribute of applaufc from men who 
would equally difdain to f.dtter or deceive •, 
from men upon whofc ftcrling judgment and 
upon whofc unadulterated taflrc I dare to rely; 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fubfifts between the ncrvclefs fing-fong 
effufions of the day, and that fublime, 
cnergic, manly, Poesv, that ftrikes with the 
force of clcflric fire, and feizes upon the cap- 
tive heart. It is poffiblc, therefore, that 

the Mosf., the bewitching cnchantrefs of my 
juvenile days, that Muse whofe fmilc I fo 
long and fo ardently courted, may have in 
feme degree corrupted my ftylc and vitiated 
my taftc in this refpeft. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that “No poet 
ever yet excelled in profaic compofition,” and 
.1 have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
-be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly confidered that this 
is only a firft effay tovyards any confiderable 

E 4 publication 



publication in that line of writing, compofed 
amidft the preflure of domeftic calamity and 
profeflional avocation, amidft the fuggeftions 
of mifreprefentatiori . and the jealoufy of 
competition, • amidft multifold difcourag'ement 
and aggravated difappointment. 

Application, perfeverance, and a mind more 
at leifure to feftfain a luxuriant pen .and 
lop off the redundancies of . my ftyle, may 
contribute to render niy next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. . Happy (hall I be 
if the FEW, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compoKitioh which I 
ftiall foon renounce for ever, may extend a 
ftmilar degree of candour to my firft effort in 
the line of hiftory. I will, however, be in- 
genuous with' my fubferibers 5 for I frankly 
confefs that, of India, a country where, 
nature has ever wantoned as in her lovelieft. 
prime, and ftiines forth arrayed in her richeft 
attire j of India , a country renowned through 
all ages for the Hoquence and wifdom of het 
Ions of' the line of. [BrahmA } for the martin 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfe of Keh- 
TREE } for the -..prodigies: of 'exquifite art, 
and manufadlures of beautiful fabrication' 
produced by thofe of the tribe of BtcE> 
as well as. for the patient and unrepining 

gentlenefs. 
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gchtlcncfs, amidll accumulated infult and op^ 
predion, of the induftrious and numerous 
.family of Sooder ; I never intended to write 
a hiftory wianimatcd in fentiment or undig- 
nified in diftion. How, indeed, was it poflible 
to write with frigid indifference of the land 
of elegant fiftion and beautiful allegory? — 
Has not M. Sonnerat, — has not Sir William 
Jones, — has not M. Raynal, — in fliort, have 
not all the preceding writers on this fubjeft, 
who have pofTefled any fpaik of animation to 
feel, any nerve of language to exprefs thofe 
feelings, or any glow of genius to imprefs 
them on the breads of others, alternately 
launched forth into the warmed drains of 
admiration on the furvey of the virtues, learn- 
ing, fortitude, and indudry, of this innocent 
and fecludcd race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation 
of the error of a dyle fomewhat, I own, too 
lofty and luxuriant, that fome of the mod im- 
portant and animating fubjc£ts that can pofli- 
bly be difeuffed have, in the courfe of writing 
thefe pages, fucccdively arifen for confidera- 
tion — the pured, the fublimed, fydem of theo- 
logy, next to the Jewifli and-Chridian, ever 
edablifhed upon earth j and, when degene- 
rating into idolatry, branching out either into 

the 
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' the moft fplendidirites of the moft elevated fu- 
perftition — the Mithr'atic devotion— that is, 
the worihip of the Sun and fhining Hoft of 
Heaven : or elfe ajumihg the moft gloomy 
habit in which that Siiperftition can poflibly 
array herfelf, in which flie terrifies mankind 

• . r* 

into the worship of malignant daemons 
and all the accumulated horrors of human 
sacrifices. Let it be remembered that the 
ancient glory of empires fo renowned as Hin- 
doftain and Egypt, the ftately temples of their 
gods, and the fuperb , palaces of their kings, 
engage no inconfiderable part of thefe ex- 
tended fpeculations ; and that I have been, 
throughout, occupied in the alternate contem- 
plation ^of objedts the moft magnificent in the 
circuit of - nature,* or the moft venerable and 
beautiful in the compafs of art. It feemed to 
me requijite, that the loftieft fubjefts ftiould 
be treated of in language more than ufually 
elevated. .To. have written in colder terms, 
would have argued either want pf capacity, 

. ■ . ... or, 

* • . ‘ ' 
• I wifli, particularly in- this pafiage, to apologize for the man- 
ner in which, towards the dole of the Geographical Differtations, 

1 have deferibed the courfe of the mighty Gances and the migh- 
' tier Er A HMAPOOTER. But what author could remain unanimated- 
when introducing to the reader’s notice objefts fo little known to 
the learned of £utope? Obje'fls cqually'aftonifliing and magnifi- 
cent. ' 
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or, what I fliould think far more degrading,’ 
liavc rendered me fufpcclcd of infenfibility. 

It is ufual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confidcrablc work with a grateful enu- 
meration of benefits derived, in the courfe of 
compofition, from men eminent as fcholars; 
or illuftrious by ftation. But lince few ad- 
vantages of that kind, more than thofe pre- 
vioufly fpccificd, have fallen to my lot, ray 
catalogue of obligations will, neceflarily, be 
not very extenfivc. It would, however, be 
the height of ingratitude, were I, on this oc- 
cafion, to omit the tender of my warmeft 
thanks to William Money, John Hunter, 
and Nathaniel Smith, Efqrs. but efpccially 
to the latter gentleman, who has long proved 
himfelf friendly to the diffufion of Indian 
knowledge, for their obliging recommenda- 
tion 


» It ought to be remembered that both the Bhacvat-Geeta 
a;id the HErrorADEs were uflicrcd into the world under the au- 
fpiccs of the fame gentleman, Mr. Smith, who has fo kindly for- 
warded the intcrefts of this humbler attempt to elucidate the 
Hidory and Antiquities of India. 

When Britifh merchants thus endeavour to blend the intcrefls of 
Literature with thofe of Commerce, they throw a ludreupon 
the dillinguilhed Aation which they enjoy ; a ludre which wealth 
plonc, however ample, or honourably obtained, can never bedow. 
They bring to our remembrance the^ days of thofe celebrated Ca- 
liphs ef the Bad, equally didinguidicd for tlicir love of literature 

and 
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' tion of my undertaking to the Court of Di- 
rcdtors, in lypo,- by which, it .received the 
fandlion of a patronage which has -been of 
material fcrvice to this infant work, and,' I 
hope, that the patronage thus liberally exr 
tended will not be found to be degraded in 
the execution of itj. elpecially when the ab- 
ilrufe nature of many of the fubjedls dif- 
cufled, and the llender foiirces from which 
any genuine Hiftory of ancient India can 
be drawn, /hall have been candidly confidered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to 
forget making the acknowledgments which are 
due from me to William Godfrey, Efq. 
as well for the free ufe of fuch books as de- 
icended to him from his predece/Tors at Wood- 
ford, as for very early encouragement to pro- 
ceed in thefe hi/lorical refeardiesj the fir/t 
idea of which originated, during my refidence 
there, in repeated converfations with that gen- 
tleman on .Indian topics 5 converfations fraught 

with 

and .arms, when Trade and Science travelled, iide by fide, through 
the fuJtry deferts of Arabia, in mutual quell of riches and know- 
ledge ; and heard, -with -rapture, the poems repeated, wliichwere 
afterwards fufpended in the auguft temple of the grand mart of 
-'Mecca. .Itis-to the 'eternal. honour of this countiy, that we have 
nol,'in every period of its.progrels to its preferit profperity, wanted 
many a SpEED-to cultivate, andonany a'GjtBSHAM and Smi-ib 
to patronize,. Science. 
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Vvitli inftriKSblori and remembered with plca- 
furc. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq. my warm- 
eft: thanks arc alfo due, for indulging me, in 
addition to many inftances of long-experienced 
friendftiip, with the examination of the papers 
of his upright relation, Governor Ste- 
phenson, who had the honour, in company 
with hir, SuRMAN, of obtaining from the Em- 
peror Mohammed Furrukhseer, at Delhi, 
tliat f.rtnauu by wliich the Eaft:-lndia Com- 
pany became entitled, under the fanftion of 
the Mogul Monarchs, before the fubverfion of 
their empire, to very cxtcnfivc commercial 
privileges. As Mr. Stephenson filled a high 
Ration in India, during one of .the darkefl: 
and mod faiiguinary periods of its modern do- 
meflric hiftory, when the tyranny of the Seyds, 
thofe mighty Omrahs, dethroned or murdered 
five fucceflive fovercigns of the imperial houfe 
of Timur, I expedied, and have found, material 
information from the perufal of them. In 
one of the letters of this Gentleman to the 
Chief of Patna, his fucceffor, he declares it to 
be the determined refolution of Himfelf and 
•the Council of Calcutta “ not to interfere 
with the politics of the country ; but to carry 
on their trade quietly,- and only to defend the 

•Company's 
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Comp ANY* s Estate a wife ^ftd pruddilg 
maxim, which fome may think ill exchanged 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent 
kind.* ' ' 

Such is the flender lift of literary obliga- 
tions which I am under in carrying on this, 
work. If, howevfer, it hats not been my good 
fortune to be favoured vl^ith the affiftance of 
eminent living Icholars, I have not wanted that 
of their writings, nor .thbfe of the illustri- 
ous DEAD. In proof of. this, I now prefent the 
reader with a lift of fucli books as I have, at 
an enormous expence, provided for . the com- 
pletion of the Indian Hiftoryj and, as I have 
not always been fo accurate in my references 
as I ought, I fliall add their refpeulive dates, 

particular 

• After all, however, it muft be confeJTed, that Europe and Alla 
can never be governed by the fame political code. The genius and 
manners of the inhabitants of the two continents are diametrically 
oppolite; and nations, among whom the relUefs ambition and 
violence of individuals, even in private life, are. frequently 
marked with a moft fanguinary charafter, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks forth -in deeds of public and 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controul by the 
mild, the humane, but twdy, policy ellablilHed in European coun- 
tries, than Europe will ever liibrnit to be governed by the delpotic 
maxims that prevail in moft .'Afiatic governments. It may with 
truth be affirmed, that the natives of the Britlih Eaft-India fettle- 
ments are the happieft fubjedls in the whole extent of Alia, at 
leaft fince the overthrow of tlie mild and patriarchal government of 
the ancient Hindoo emperors.' 
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particular editions, and the place where they 
were printed. Such authentic tranflatiohs as 
I have confulted I flaall ingenuoufly give; for^ 
in my opinion, ufeful knowledge is not to be 
defpifed, from whatfoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The lift thus fubjoined may be of 
fervice to others in the purfuit of (imilar ftu« 
dies ; and, by thofe who are acquainted with 
the value of fome of the volumes enumerated, 
and the great fcarcity of others, may, poffibly, 
be confidered as altogether compofing no con- 
temptible colledlion of Asiatic History and 
Antiquities. 

From a furvey of the extenfive preparations 
made by me for completing the History op 
Hindostan, the reader muft perceive that 
what I now offer to the patronage of the pub- 
lic will not be the produ61ion of a few leifure 
hours, but of many years of contemplation 
and ftudy ; or, to fpeak more truly, the in- 
ceffant labour of a life, of which, fome por- 
tion of the fleeting moments hath already been 
fuffered to elapfe unimproved; of a life 
which may poffibly be fhortened by the toil 
of compofing, if not embittered by the con- 
fequences of the expence incurred in pub- 
liftiing, fo hazardous a work, I cannot there- 
fore conclude this addrefs by faying, with my 

deceafed 
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deceafed friend Dr. Johnfon, that I difmifs 
this introduflory volume with “ frigid tran- 
quility 5” fince. I have much to apprehend from 
CENSURE, and fomewhat to hope from appro- 
bation. 
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FOR "THE 

ELUCIDATION of THIS WORK. 


Xn tlie Geographical t)issERtAtioNS, th6 
books referred to, and occafionally com* 
pared, are the following. : 

t ' 

Ptolomasi Geographia, Bertii,j^//o ~5> Amji. i6i8 
Strabonis Geographia, •— — BaJiU 1549 

Plinii Naturalis Hiftoria, folio -*> Aldu 1549 

Cellarii Geographia, ^ tom. - quarto Cantab. 1703 

Dionylii Orbis Defcriptio, octavo Loniini, 1688 

Varenii Geographia Gen. oSfavo — ■ Cantab. 1712 

Bocharti ‘Sacra Geographia ; feu, Phaleg. Fran^ort, 1674 
Bocharti Sacra Geographia 5 feu, Canaan, Franifort^~ihZx 
Abul Fazil’s D.efcription of the Indian Subah’s in the 
third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 3 vol» 
quarto - — — Calcutta, 1784 

Abulfcdte Chorafmiae et Mawaralnahrs Defcriptio, 

Editore John Greaves, ' Land, 1650 

Antiquite Geographique de I’Inde, par Al. D’Anville, 

' quarto r-r — Paris, 1 775 

• Voi. I, F' ' Eclair- 
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Eclairciflemens Geographique fur la Carte de I’Inde, 

par Mr. D*A’nvill6, quari6 ' ~ Par/j, 175J 
Geographiae Veteris Scriptores Grseci Mtnores, per 

John Hudfon, 4 vol. e£}avo — Oxo'ti. 1 7 12 
Arriani Periplus Maris Erythsei — • — Oxim. 1698 

Memoir of a Map of Hindoftan, by Major Rennell> 

quarto — • . Land, 1788 

Memoir of ditto, correfied and enlarged, quartoy Lend. 1791 
Short Hiftory of Afia, by Sir William Jones, prefixed 

to the Life of Nadir Shah, octavo — Le?id, 1773 

complete this colleSlton of Indian geography was wanting 
the Nubian Geography^ by the Shariff Edriji^ whichy unfortu~ 
natelyy no refearch of mine could procure. 


Books, of Oriental and Hiftorical Antiquities 
relative to the Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians. 

Athanafii Kircheri OEdipus .^gvptiacus, 2 tom. 

folio • ~ / — RomeSy 1652 ■ 

Ludolfi Hiftoria ^tliiopica, folio — Frankforty 1681 
Ludolfi ad Hift. .®thiop. Comment. Frankfort^ 1691 
MurtardPs Hiftory of the Pyramids of Egypt, tranflated 

from the Arabic, by M.Vaticr, rfttffrfcciW, 1762 

Abulfedse Deferiptio .®gypti, Arab, et Lat. Gottenburgy 1776 
Profeflbr Greaves on the Pyramids, o/tavo Lend. 1737 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les Egyptiens et les 

Chinoifes, par M, de P«**, 2 tom. oitavoy Am/l, 1773 
■Pignorii MenSa Isiaca, quarto — - Amflelodamii 1669 
Horapolliras Hicroglyphidi 1600 

Nordcii’s'Travcls in Egypt and Nubia, with the beau- 
tiful illuftrative engravings, folio . Parity 174® 
AbdollatifF’s Egypt, by Profeflbr White, oSlavOy 1789 

Perizbnii 
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Pcrizonii Babylon, et Egypt. OrigineSj 8w, Lugd. Bat,. 1711 
Letters of M. Volney, oh Egypt and Syria, 2 vol. 

oSlavo ' . — . . — LoTid, 1788. 

Letters of M. Savary oh Egypt, 2 vol. oSiavo, Land. 1787. ' 

Books elucidatory .of Hebrew, Phobni- 
ciAN, Chaldaic, and Arabian, AritU 
quities. 

WaltoniBiBLiA Polyglotta, containing the Jew- . 

ifli Targums, &c. 8 vol. folio — Lend. 1660 
Mischna, editore Surenhufio, bvol, fblio^ Aitfielodamiy 1698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchum, — Hanover, 1710 

Grabe’s Septuagint, 4 vbl. folio . Oxon. 

Jofephi Antiquitates Judaicae, 2 vol. folio^ Oxen. 1720 
Philonis Judasi Opera, — Mlobrogum, 1613 

Stanley’s Chaldaic Philofophy, yi/ro -r- Lond. 1615 
Patridi Oracula Zoroaftri, folio . — •*— 1593 

Bafnage’s Continuation of Jofephus’s Hiftory of the 

Jews,^//o — ^ Londi 1708 

Concordantias, Audore M. de Calafio, 3 vxdi. folio, Lond. 1747 
Schindler’s Lexicon, Hebrew, Syriac, ho. folio, ttanov. 1612 
. Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol. oSiavo, Oxon. 1753 
Calmet’s Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, quarto, fond.. 1727 
Allix’s Judgment of the ancient Jewifh Church againfl 

the Unitarian?, oSlavo — — Lond. 1699 

Dr. Wdtton on the Rabbinical Traditions, 2 vol. 

oSfavo — — “■ Lond. 1718 

■ Calmet’s Great Hebraic Didtionarj', 3 vol. folio, Lond. 1732 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol. quarto, Oxon. 1672 
Patrick on Genefis, ho. 9 vol. quarto — Lond, 1695 
Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo — - Bafil, 1615 
Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vol. quarto — Lond, 1714 
Poll Synopfis, 5 vol. folio — — Lond. 1699 

Grey’s Liber Jobi, Heb. et Lat. oSlavo — « Lond. 1742 

F 2 Speiicer 
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Spencaf de Legibus Hebraeorum, yS//<? *— Cantab, 1685 

Jennings’s Jewifh Antiquities, 2 vol. octavo •— 1766 

Monuinenta Antiquiflimae Hiftoriae Ambum, per 

Schultens . ' — — ■ . Gottenbnrg^ ^774 

Le Roque’s Tranflation of Abulfeda’s Arabia, duode- 
’ . cirno — r — ‘ - Land. 1718 

Le ‘ Roque’s, Account of Arabian Culloms and Man- 
ners, duodecimo — — Land. 1732 

Sale’s Alcoran, 2 vol. o£tavo — Lend. 1734 
Sir William Jones’s Diflertation on the Ancient Ara- 
bians, in the fecond volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. 

SanchoniatHo’s Phoenician Hiftory, by Bilhop Cum- 
berland, o^avo — • — Lond. 1720 

Berofus et Manethb, apud Eufebium, folio — Baftl. 1542 
Selden de Diis Syriis, oSiavo — — Leyden, 1629 

Bilhop Cumberland’s Origines Gent. Antiquiflimre, 

oStavQ — — — Lond, 1724 

SiilHngflect’s Origines Sacrae, quarto — Lond, 1680 

4 • 

> 

In defcribing the Perfian, Egyptian, and Gre- 
. dan, Mysteries, and comparing them with 
thofe, which, I have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate, were firft pradiifed in the Cavern- 
temples OF India, the following books. 

• and treatifes are occcafionally referred to : 

Piatonis Opera, 2 vol. folio — Frankfort^ 1602 
Apulcii Opera, 2^ vol. eSlavo — Edit. Biponti^ ^ 7 ^^ 
Jamblicus de Myfteriis, folio Edit. Gale, Oxen, 1688 

Taylor’s Proclus, 2 vol. quarto Lond. 1788 

Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, Edit. SquirCf oSlavOf 
'' Cantab, no date. 

Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, duodecimot Cantab. 1655 

Macrobii 
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Macrobii Opera,' edit. Grenovti^ odfavo Liigd. Bat. 1670 
Cclfus apud Origen. contra Cclfum, quarto^ Cantab, 1658 
Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 2 vol. oSlavo^ — - 3757 

^Varburton’s Divine Legation, 5 vol. o^avoy Lend. 1765 
Cudworth’s IntcllciElual Syftcin, 2 vol. 4/^, Edit. Birch. 1743 
Abul F-azil’s Trcaiifcs on the Brahn^in Char Ashe- 
rum, or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
PoojAS and Purifications of the Hindoos, in ; , 

the Ayeen Akberv, vol. 3. 

Mr. Holwcll on the Fads and Fcftiv.als and the Me- 

tempfyehofis of the Hindoos, 2 vol. Lend. 1766 
I^Iountfaucon and Banicr on the fcvcrc Rites of Initia- 
tion into the Myflcrics of Mithras, in their 
rcfpcelivc works cited before. 

Mr. Forftcr’s Sketches of the Mytliology and Cuf- 

toms of the Hindoos, c^avo . ■— Zend. 1785 
Mr, Crauford’s Sketches on the fame fubjcdl, oStavcy 

firjl edition — • — Lond. 1796 

Various Trafts of Buxtorf and Abarbanel, on the 

Jewifh Purifications, fW/rrTa — Baftl,.i()(>2. 

*** With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 
Christian Theology, 1 fhall not trouble the reader —■ 
they are numerous, and in general accurately cited in the 
notes. . . < . . 

. Books illuflratlve of the Antiquities of Per- 
sia, India, Tartary, China, and Ja- 
pan. 

Veterum Persarum Relicionis Historia, 

Auftore Thomas Hyde, edit, fecund. 4/5, 0 -vew. 1760 
Bhagvat-Geeta, quarto — Lo 7 id. 17S5 

Ayeen Akbery, 3 vol. quarto — Calcutta^ 1783 
Halhcd’s Code of Gentoo Laws, quarto. Loud. 1776 
Sacontala, quarto — — Loud, 1786 

F 3. FIeetopades, 
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HeetoPAd'es, — — Satb^ ijBj 

Asiatic Reseae>ches, 2 voL quarto, daJcuUa, 1788 £s? 90 
Asiatic Miscellany, ji/arto — Ibid. 1785 ' 
New Asiatic Miscellany, a vol. quarto, Ibid. 1789 
Kempfer’s Hiftory of Japan, 2 tom. folio Lond. 1728 
Kempfer’s Ariicenitates Exotica, 2 vol. quarto, Zemg, \yii 
Mountfaucon 1’ Antiquite ExpUqu^ 1 5 tom. folio,. Paris, ly 19 
X>e Compters Memoirs of China, oitavo — Lond. 1698 
Father Du Halde’s Hift.- of China, 4 vol. i2«o, Lond. 1741 
Martini! Martini Sinica Hiflioria, i2mo, Jniftelodami, 1659 
Ancient Accounts {i. e. Anciennes Relations) of India 

and China, by M. Renaudot — • Lond. 1733 

'Lettres' Edifiantes et CUrieufes, 8 tom. duodecimo, Paris, 1717 
Chronologia Scythica Vetus, Opera T. S. Bayer, in 
Academia Commentariis Scientiarum Imperial. 
Petropolitan, 3 tom. — 1732 

Mcmoria Scythica, ad Alexandrum Magnum — Ibid, 
Flemehta Literat. Brahmanicae, Tangutana, Mungali- 

■ ca,* — — Ibid. 

Webb’s Antiquities of China, odlavo — Lond. 1678 
Lettres Chinoifes, Indiennes, et Tartares, a Monfieur 

Paw . — — Lond. 1766 

Mr. Richardfon's DilTertation on the Languages, Li- 
terature, and Manners, of Eaftcrn' Nations, 
octavo — — — . Oxon. 1778 

Bibliotheque Orient ale, par M. D. Herbelot, 

folio — — Maejlricht, 1776 

Br3rant’s Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, 3 vol. 

quarto — — • Lend. 1774 

Lanier’s Mytbol. explained by Hiftory, 4 vol. Svo, Lond. 1730 

Dr. 


• I found thefe three Treatifes of Bayer, detadied from the 
original work in which they*^ iverc publifhed, fortunately bound up 
together in a Perfian book, which formerly was the property of 
Dr. Lort : they are equally curious and profound. 
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Dr. I^Iufgravc’s Diflcrtatlons on the Grecian Mytho- 

logy, eSIavo •— •— Lend, 1728. 

The Diflcrtaiions of Sir W. Jones, in the fccond vo- 
lume of Afiatic Rcfcarchcs, concerning the an- 
cient Inhabitants of thcic rcfpeiSivc Empires. 

The Di.Teriation of the ftmc author, in the firft vo- 
lume of that protluftion, on the Gods of Greece, 

Italy, and India. ' J 

"^^oyiage aux Indcs Oricntalcs, par M. Sonnerat, 2 vol. 

quarto — ' — Paris'^ ’1782 

ynjaigc en Arabia ct Indes, par M. Niebuhr, 4 vol. 

quarto — — — Amjltrdam^ 1 780 

M. Anquetil du Perron Zend Avefta, 3 tom. 4/c, Parish X77X 
D’Hancarville’s Rcchcrches fur POrigine dcs Arts 
de la Grecc, ct fur Ics Monumens Antiques dc 
I’Inde, de la Perfe, &c. 3 tom, quarto^ Load, 1785 
Parfons’s Remains of japhet, quarto — - Loud. 1767 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Percy, Load. ?770' 

Archzologb, vol. vii. quarto — Load, 1785 


In the extenfive range which I have found it 
neceflary to take in Oriental Astrono- 
my, the following books have been my 
principal guide : 

Ulug Begix Tabuls Stcllarum Fixarum, tranllated, 
from the Pcrfian into Latin, by Dr. Hyde, 
quarto — — - Oxon. 1665 

Mohammedis Tizini Tabula: Stcllarum Fixarum, Ara- 

bice et Latine, cura Hyde •— Hid, 

Abul Fazil’s Treatifc on the Hindoo Aftronomy, in 
the third volume of the ^Ayeen Akbfry, 
quarto — Calcutta^ 1785 

Sir 
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Sir William' Jones, on the Aftronomy of the Hindoos, 
in ths. fecond volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Mr. Dzvis, on their Aftronomical Computations, 

Calcutta, 1785 

Alfragani Elementa Aftronomica, Arabicc et Latinc, 

Opera Jacobi Golli, quarto — Amji. i66g 
Traite de I’Aftronomic Indlennc et Oricnbilc, par M. 

Bailly, quarto — — - Paris, 1787 

Hiftoire de I’Aftronomic Ancienne, par M. Bailly, 

quarto — — — Paris, 1781 

Ailronomic, par M. De la Lande, 4 tom. quarto, Paris, 1790 
Abrege d’Aftronomie, by the fame — - Amflcrdam, 

Coftard’s Letters on the Rife and Progrefs of Agro- 
nomy among the Ancients, otffavo — Zeud. 1746 
Coftard, on the Aftronomy of the Chaldxans, ellavo. 

Oxen, 174S 

Coflard’s General Hiftoiy of Aftronomy, including 

that of the Arabians, quarto Land. 1777 

Newtoni Principia Philofophiaj, quarto — Cantab. 1726 
Dr. Rutherforth’s Syftcm of Natural Philofophy, but 
• particularly the Aftronomical Sc£tion, 2 vol. 
quarto — — — Cambridge, 1748 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Propofitioncs Aftronom. in Inft. 

Phyfic. quarto — • — — Cantab. J/S$ 

Mr. Playfair, on the Aftronomy of the Brahmins, in 
the firfl: s'olume of the Tranfadlions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, quarto, Edinb. I/QO 
The various Aftronomical Papers, difperfed throughout 
the Philofophical Tranfcctlons, abridged, 9 vol. 
quarto — — Loud, 

Flamftcad’s Ati.as CrtESTir, /«//? — Lend, xq'di 

Gregory’s Elements of Phyftcal .ind Geometrical Af- 
tronomy, including Halley’s Synopfis of Co- 
mets, eftazo, 2 vol. — — Land. 1726 

CziTcr.'Ji 
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Gafiendi Inftitulio Allronom:ca, oSitrjs ' — » Land. 1653 

In Chronology, the Sifter- Science of As- 
tronomy, the books principally con- 
fulted are, 

' Syncclli Clironographia, foUo . — — Parish 1652 

Eufcbii Chronicon, the Latin verfion, by Jerome, 

folio — — — — — Aifl, 1658 

Chronicon Pafehale, /fl/fo — — — Parh^ 1688 

Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum,J^//V, Ludg. Bat, 1 752 
Dodwell de Cyclis, quarto — — — Oxen. 1702 

Annales Uflicri, folio — — — Loud. 1610 

Jacklbn’s Chronological Antiquitic?, 3 vol. 4/0. 1752 

Kennedy’s Scriptural Chrojiology, quarto Land. 1762 

Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, ywflr/o — - Land, 1728 

Blair’s Chronology of the World, — Loud, 1790 

Sir William Jones’s Diflertation on the Chronology 
of the Hindoos, and the Supplement to that 
Chronology, in the fccond volume of the Asi- 
atic Researches. 

Clafiical, Oriental, and European, Histori- 
ans, and mifcellancous Writers, princi- 
pally cited in the History itself. 

Herodoti Hiftoria, cum Ctefiac Indicis, folio, edit. 

Henrici Stephani, — — 1592 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Hiftorica,yff/w, Rhodomani, 1604 
Arriani Expeditio Alexandri ct Hiftoria Indica, edit. 

. Gronovii, ■ ■ — — - Litdg. Bat. 1734 

Quinti Curtii de Rebus Alexandri, quarto, Freinjh. 1670 

Philoflrati Opera, folio • Paris, l6'oS 

• Mirkhond Hidoria Priorum Regum Perlarum, 
Perficc ct Latino, Vienna, 

’ - Juftini 
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Juftini Hiftoria, Variorum, oStavo — Lttdg, Bat. 1719 
Plutarchi Opera, 2 vol. 79/w . — Frankforiy ibio 

Ammiani Marcellini Hiftoria, yi/w — Ltttfg. Bat, 
MafFeii Historia lNDiCA,y»//9 — . Amjiehdamty 

Taciti Annal.. Variorum, oSlam Luig. Bat, 1685 

Livii Romans Hiftoria:, j^/w — Frankfort, 

Abulfarax^ii 'Hiftoria Dynaftiarum, Arabice et 

Latine, Pocockii, quarto ' Oxon, 1663 

Abulfaragii Specimen Hift, Arab. Opera Po- 
cockii, quarto — — — ' Oxon. 1659 

Elm ACINI (al Makin) Hift. Saracenica, Latine red- 

dita Studio Erpcnii, quarto — Ludg. Bat. 1625 
Abulfed^ Annalcs Muflemici, Arabice et Latine, 

Opera Jacobi Reifkii, i and 2 tom. Hafnies, 17S9 
ABULFEi>.ffi Annales Muflemici, Arabice et Latine, 

vol. 3 ejufdem Opera, »■ "" — ■ Hafnla, 1 791 
Tarikh Ferishtah, a Perfian manufcript. 

Dow’s Tranflation of F erifhtah’s Indian Hiftory, 3 voK 

quarto, 2d edit, — — — Land, 177O 

Dow’s Tranflation of Manufcripts, forming a Continu- 
ation of the Indian Hiftory, fro/n the Death of 
Akber to the Death of Aurungzeb, Bond, 1627 
Abulgazi Bahadur Khan’s Hiftoire Gcnealogique 

desTartares, eSavo — — Leyden, jyzb 

Genealogical Hift. of the Tartars,* 2 \'ol, Svo. Land. 1730 
Abulfedae Vita Mohammedis, Studio Johannis 

Gagnier, JeJio — — Oxon. 1723 

Sheriffeddin, Ali Yezdi’s Life of Timur Bee, 
firft tranfiated from the Perfian into French by 
M. Petit le CroLx, 2 vol. oiJavo. — Bond. 1723 

M. Petit 

‘ This latter publication is more frequently referred to by 
jnc than the former, which I was not able to obtain till this 
fpring. They are both very Icarcc, and the reader will find 
3 large account of the work in my Letter to the Di- 
reflors of 1750. 
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M. Petit le Croix Hift. of Gengis-Khanj.«<^^w, LonB^ 1722 
Mirkhond’s Hiftory of Pcrfia, byTexeira, Zvo, Land. 1715 
Dr. White’s Inftitutes of Timur, Perfian and Englifhj 

quarto - ■■ • ■ Oxotu 1783 

Ahmed Arabfaidje (Ahmed Arab&ah) Vitre, et Rerum 
Geftarum Timuri, Hift. Arabice et Latine, 

Opera S. N. Manger, 3 vol. quarto.^ Leovardits, 1767 
•Sir William Jones’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, 8 -w. Land. 1773 
Mr. Ffafer’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, o£tavo Lend* 1742 
The Dotiieftic Hiftory of Hindoftan, during the Reigns 
of Jehaungeer, Shahjehaun, and Aufungzeb, 
compofed from authentic Perfian manuferipts, 
by Mr. Gladwin,' quarto Calcutta^ 1788 

■Manouchi’s Hiftory of the Mogul Empire, by Father 

Catrou, oSiavo — ' — — ~ Load. 1709 

Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftorical Difquifition concerning 

Ancient India, ywar/fl . — — Loud, 1791 

The PortugUeze Afia, 3 vol. -oStavo — ; — Load. 169$ 

•Prideaux’s Conne£lions, 4 vol. offavoj <^th edfU Lend. 1 7 75 
Shuckford’s Conneiflions of Sacred and Profane Hif- • '''■ 

tory, 3 vol. cifavo - ■ ■■ Load. 1728 

Hiftoire Philofophique et Politique des Inde's, par 

Abbe Raynal, 3 t 07 n. quarto^ — Geneva^ 177S 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, folio 

Load: iqf$ 

De Guignes, Hiftoire des Huns, des Turcs,' &c. '&c. . 

5 tom. oSiavo ■■■ ■ — — Pans, 1756 

Les Six Voyages de M. Jean Baptifte Tavernier, en 

T urq. en Perf. et aux Ind. 6 tom. quarto^ Rouen^ 1713 
Thevenot’s Travels into the Levant, folio — ■ Lond. '1687 , 
Bernier’s Memoirs of the Mogul Empire, inferted in 
the Harleian Colleftion of Voyages, 2 vol. 
folio - ■' ■ — Lond. 174s 

Knolles’ Hiftory of the Turks, 2 vol. — • J704 

The 
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STbe Travels of Cofiuas Indicopleuftes, ia the fixth 

Century, apud Topograph. Chriftian. Far/s, 1706 
The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, in the 12th Century, 

cffavff Ian/. 1750 

The Travels ip India of Marco Polo, in the 13th Cen- 
tury, inferred in Campbell’s Edidon of Har- 
ris’s Voyages, 2 x'ol. — Zan/, 1748 

Kempfer’s Hiftorybf Japan, 2 vol. i— ' 1730 

Profeflbr Ockley’s Hiftory of the Saracens, 2 vol. 

e^avo — Camb. 1757 

Prince Canterair^s Hiftory of the Ottoman Empire, 

folio — — — — • Lond. 1756 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels in Perfia and India, 

LondL 1634 

Sir John Chardin’s Travels in Perfia, 2 vol, 8w, Land. 1720 
Orme’s Hiftory of Military Tranfaftions in Hindoftan, 

2 vol. quarto^ 2d, edit. — — land. 1778 

Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, by Mr, Gladvrin, 

oSiavo — — ii « - Calcutta^ 1788 

Cambridge’s War in India, cSiava — — - land. 1762 

Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Nobleman of Hindoftan, 
Containing Interefting Anecdotes of the Em- 
perors Aurungzeb, Shah Aulum, and Jehaunder 
Shah, by Captain Jonathan Scott, quarto^ Land. iy86 
Orme’s HiftoricaJ Fragments, — — Zond. lySjf. 

Mr. Hanulton’s Hiftory of the Rohilla Afghans, 

eSiavo — • Zand. 1788 

HolwelPs Interefting Hiftorical Events, 2 ■vol. oSiavs, 

" , . Zmid. 1766 

Grofe’s V oyage to the Eaft Indies, 2 vol. Zond. 177* 

Travels into the Eaft Indies, by John Albert de Man- 

. deliloe, quarto - — r Zond, 1662 


An- 
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Addenda, relative to the Maps and En- 
gravings, with which the two firft . Vo- 
. lumes of Indian Antiquities are decorated, 
refpedlfully addrefied to the Patrons and 
Encouragers of this Work. ' . 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firft laid be- 
fore the public propofals for the. enfuing Hif- 
tory of Hindoftan, my intention was to adorn 
the work with only an occafional map, illuf-r 
trative of its ancient and its modern geogra- 
phy. At the fame time, induced folely by 
the confideration of making it more generally, 
ufeful, I intended and hoped to have com- 
preffed the vaft mafs' of events, tranfadled 
during the period of at leaft three thoufand 
years, into the fmall compafs of'^three oftavo 
volumes, with a concife introductory diflerta- 
tion on the geography, the theology, and the 
laws and cuftoms, of the Hindoos, prefixed to 
each volume. Under the influence of the 
fame impreflions, I fixed the price of fub- 
fcription for the undertaking at the mode- 
rate funi of One Guinea. In vain, how- 
ever, did I attempt to execute the work upon 
that contracted and economical plan. I fopn 
> found 
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found that the brevity intended to have been 
adopted was totally incompatible with the 
various, the extenfive, and important, fubje61s, 
which I had undertaken to ' elucidate j and 
that, had I ftritSlIy adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original propofals, the unavoidable 
confequence muft have been, that an additio- 
nal and ten-fold obfcurity would have veiled 
fubjefts, already of themfelves fufficiently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon's defcriptibn of. 
the fublime genius of Shakefpear, who,, like 
the Indian Brahmins, Ibared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, feemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcreet Hiftory. 

Existence fees it ipurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time tolls afcer it in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends the dif- 
agreeable dilemma in wdiich I had been 
plunged, by my dcfire to accommodate them 
with a work in which economy and utility 
fliould be united, it was their decided opinon, 
that the original plan was too contracted, and. 
the propofed price of the production far in- 
ferior to the importance of the fubjeCt ; that 
perfpicuity ought not to be facrificed to .un- 
neceflary brevity ; anji that, while books made 

ule 
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ufe of in the ehictdation only of this •H'ork 
were vended at the high prices of five, ten, 
and fifteen, guineas, the price of the work 
itfelf ought to bear fome proportion to the 
expcnces incurred during its progrefs to 
completion. — In confequence of this advice, 
I enlarged the original plan, and finding, 
on a fubjc(5l fo novel, yet fo interefting, as 
the mythology of Hindoflan, that abftrufe 
but interefting topics continually rofe for ex- 
planation, which greatly interrupted the pro- 
grefs of the hiftorical detail, I determined to 
amplify the introduflory portion of the work, 
and write diftinft diflertations upon the geo- 
graphji religion, laws, and literature, of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which all extrane- 
ous matter of that kind, diftinfl from the re- 
gular hiftory, but by no means unconnefted 
with, it, might be thrown, and which might 
be occafionally and eafily referred to. But 
here a new and moft perplexing difficulty arofe ; 
while I daily advanced more deeply into the 
OCEAN of Hindoo mythology and fciences, 
fubjefts fo uncommon, and indeed, in fome 
inftances, fo improbable, fucceffively prefled 
for difeuffion, that the force of language 
could not fully elucidate them, nor the nioft 
foleran atteftations of the moft authentic tra- 
vellers 



yeilers give them the ftarap of- credibility . ' t 
was' therefore, to illuftrate the ideas I wiflied 
to convey, compelled to, have recourfe to the 
power of another fcience, and Ej7graywg came 
in aid of her After Mythology. - 
The curiolity of the reader, it was fup* 
pofed, would be, doubtlefs, inflamed to conr 
template that ftupendous buft of the triple 
deity of India, in the cavern of Elephanta,. 
which forms the frontifpiece, and of which, 
according to the moft accurate delineator, 
Niebuhr,^ the -height is thirteen feet ; the 
Jength of the centre face, alone, is five feet 5 
while the breadth, between the fhoulders, ex- 
pands to the enormous amount of ilear t. venty 
feet. Even the relation of thefe dimenfions, 
in company,, particularly, of thofe of the. 
ftupendous erections by Sultan Akber, at Se- 

cundra^ 

* The palm of fuperior accuracy is, on all hands, ceded to 
this celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps op the 
head of this triple deity are minutely delineated. This is furely 
an argument greatly in favour of the authenticity of the plates by 
Niebuhr ; though the general appearance, both of the caps and the ' 
buft, here reprefented, materially varies froht that exhibited in the ‘ 
feventh volume of the Archsologia, and in tlie large plate lately 
publifhed, in this country, by Mr. Forbes. From a fun'ey of the 
engraving in the Archaeologla, one would think that, by the centre, 
a female figure .was intended to be reprefented. In my account of 
this coloftal buft, /i have myfelf adhered as ftriftiy to the written re- 
lation of the Swedifti traveller us my engraver has to the defign of 
it in his expenfive volumes. 
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cundra, near Agra, and thofe of the walls 
of the grand pagoda of Seringham, which are 
four miles in circumference, has often fub* 
jefted me to the fmile of farcafm and the fuf- 
picion of credulity; but we arc not to judge 
of oriental architefture by the models of Eu- 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence is fludied. It was 
natural for thofe, who thought the Deity beft 
reprefented, as I have elfevvhere obferved, 
• by gigantic fculptures and mafly fymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity to 
their magnified conceptions in theological 
concerns, and to ere£l the vaft edifice of di- 
menfions -proportionate to the auguft form 
of the Divinity. 

In an ancient Saftra, or commentary upon 
the Vedas, tranflated by Colonel Dow’s pun- 
deet, there is a paflage which ftrikingly de- 
monftrates the fublime, but grofs, conceptions 
entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
Deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenfe elevation and magnitude to 
the facred fabrics of Hindoftan. Brahme, 
that is, the fupreme God, from whom Brahma 
is only an ema7iatio7i, exifted from all eternity, 
in a form pf infinite dimenfions. When it 
pleafed him to create the world, he faid, 

VoL. I. G Rise 
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Rise up, O Brahma ! — Immediately a 
fpirit of the colour of flame, ilTued from 
the Deity, having four heads and four handsf* 
emblematical, I prefume, of the four ele- 
ments (^d the four quarters of the wor ld,) 
“ Brahma gazing Tbundf,’’ and feeing notliing 
but the immenfe image out of which lie had 
proceeded, travelled ' for a thoufand years 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
dimenfions. But, after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjedt as dark 
before. Loft in amazement, Brahrna gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
praifed what he faw with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was pleafed to ' fay, 'Thou 
hafi done well, O Brahma, for ihm canji; 
not comprehend me 

The whole of the eleitenth chapter of the 
Geeta is at once wonderfully fublime and 
pointedly illuftrative of their ideas of the Di- 
vine Being. There is alfo a paffage, written 
in the true romantic ftyle of Indian allego- 
rifts, wliich occurs in Sir William Jones’s 
Difcourfe on the Chronology of the Hin- 
doos, 

' See Dow’s Introdufliion to Ferilhta’s Hiftory of Hindoftan, 
voL'i. t o, :e:ond quarto edition. 
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doosj^' which difpla5^s their conceptions on 
this point, and, being concife^ fliall be here 
inferted. — “Athoufahd great ages (centuries) 
are a day of Brahma'; a thoufand fuch 
da5^s are an Indian hour of Veeshnu j fix 
thundred thoufand fucli hours make a period 
of Rudra; and a million of Rudras, that 
js, as Sir William has reduced them to arith- 
metical calculation, two quadrillions five 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
Supreme Being.” Under fuch awful impref- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be afto- 
niflied at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples eretSted in honour of the Deity by 
the fuperftitious Indian ? 

But to return to the fubjecl more materially 
under confideration, which is that of the in<* 
creafed expence of thefe volumes, in confe- 
quence of the engravings, without which, I 
mufl: again affirm, the principal objefts air 
luded to in the courfe of writing them would 
be but faintly elucidated. By calling an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
inferted in this volume, he will more eafily 
conceive their general form of conftru 6 lion, 
than it was poffible for me, by words, to in- 

G 2 form 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol. it. p. 115. 
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fern him; and he will cpmprehehd how eafy 
it may be for an edifice, not covered in at 
the top, but containing; in its internal receffes, 
fmall chapels, as ftirines of the gods vene-. 
rated within its walls, to be erefted of any' 
proportions, however immenfe ; while the 
fervour of that devotion- which originally 
planned, continued equally to animate, the 
Raja, and his toiling fubjeds, to the comple- 
tion of the magnificent fabric. 

That a people, who, as they are repre- 
sented by the correft pen of Mr, Or me, in 
the elegant preface to his Hiftory, ftiudder at 
the fight of blood; and are, upon’ that ac- 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human body ; that the timid and gentle. Hin- 
doo, who, from his notion of the metemply- 
chofis, " afili 61 :s himfelf at the death of a fly,” 
and who is, perhaps, the moft pufillani- 
mous and enervated inhabitant of the globe,” 
Ihould once have profufely flied, in facrifice, 
the blood of men, bulls, and borfes, is a ftu- 
pendous phsenonaenbn in the hiftory of hu- 
man nature ; it is, however, a" folemn faff, 
and the reality of its exiftence, in very remote 
seras, is, I truft, fufficiently demonftrated 
in the following pages. Without an engra- 
ving of Cali, the fable goddefs to whom 

human 
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human viflims were occafionally facrificcd, a 
work of this kind muft: have been imper- 
fect j but of the only two portraits which I 
ever faw of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Holwell’s Hiftorical Events, and the 
other in the firft volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wiflied rather to prefent 
the reader with the former, which was copied, 
by Mr. Holwell’s artift, from the walls of an 
ancient pagoda, and is the one mofl: def- 
criptive of Iier favage character and nefa- 
rious rites. But as the venerable author is, 
to the great happinefs of a moft numerous 
and refpeCtable circle of friends, ftill living, 
and as our opinions on the fubjeCt unfortu- 
nately clafli, I felt myfelf very delicately 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved without 
his permiflion 3 and I could only produce it 
in proof of an hypothefis differeiit from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I was 
foon relieved, by the kindnefs of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq. 
of Dean- Street ; and the figure has been 
engraved, on a contracted plate, with equal 
fidelity and fpirit,. 

That fuperftitious veneration for the Sun 
and Fire, which, in the earlieft ages, diffufed 

G 3 itfelf 
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Itfelf from Ur, of Chaldea, through all 
the Afiatic world, conftitutes too remarkable 
and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Hindoftan, not to be confpicuoufly brought 
before the eye of the reader in an engraving 
explanatory of its myftic rites. The im-r 
portant magnitude of the fubjeft, and the ex- 
tenfive prevalence of that fuperftition, feem- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on orieii- 
tal hiftory and antiquities more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to furnifli my 
* fubfcribers with three plates elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the differtations 
on this curious worfhip, fince Dr. Hyde’s, 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perfians, 
Rands defervedly highefl: in repute, and is 
equally fcarce as it is authentic, . I have been 
obliged to that author for two of thofe 
plates 5 the firft immediately illuftrative of the 
Sabian fuperftition, copied from the tombs 
of, the ancient fovereigns of Perfia, at' Ista- 
KER, the ancient 'Perlepolis 5 the fecond ex- 
hibiting, a fpacious FIRE-TEMPLE, with five 
lofty ciipolas cro.wning the fummit of the 
dome, -and with cavities pierced in their 
fides, to ferve as vents for thofe, columns of 
fmoke that for- ever afcended from the grand 

altar, 
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altar, crccVcd within. The former is exceed- 
ingly curious, and has been borrowed by 
Mr. Bryant, as well as' myfelf, in proof of 
obfervations which, in many points, mufl: be 
unavoidably fimilar in all invert igations of 
Afiatic mythology. The comparative parallel, 
however, of the feveral fyftems of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Afia, 
with thofc of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
has not been before attempted,' in fo cxtcnfive 
a degree, at Icart, in this country, as in the 
woih now fubmitted, with becoming diffi- 
dence, to a candid public. 

This curious engraving reprefents, as ex- 
plained on the plate itfclf, a Perfian monarch 
in a pofture of adoration before the great 
objccls of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afeending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perfians 
in the immortality of the foul, and it ap- 
pears as if mounting up to that hallowed 
.orb, in which, according to Dr. Hyde, in 
the fame book, the Perfians fuppofed the 
throne of the Deity to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his moft elaborate 
refearches into oriental antiquity, had not 
difeovered to us that interefting and impor- 
* G 4 tant 
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tant’fafti that a dynafty of Hindoo princes, 
denominated Mahabadian, a title of Sahf- 
creet origin, fate upon- the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the acceiflion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the Tarik Mirkhond, and 
after that chronicle Sir’ William himfelf, in 
his fliort Hiftory of Perfia, formerly afierted 
to have been the [firfl regular monarch of 
that empire ; had not the fame indefatigable 
explorer of Afia told to aftoniflied Europe, 
fhat, of the ancient and venerable language 
of Perfia, ■ called the Zend, “ fix or feven 
^ords in ten were pure Sanfcreetj” the fimi- 
larity of their devotion, in this refpeft, evi- 
Senced in the daily and fcrupulous cele- 
bration, by the Hindoos, of the Howm, or 
burnt facrifice 3 in the famous (efts of Sau- 
ra^s and Sagnica’s; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Hindoftan, but more efpecially at the cele-. 
brated city of Benares 5 more than fufii- 
ciently decides, that a moft familiar con- 
neflion, in the earlieft periods, has fubfifted 
between the two nations. 

If, in confequence of this religious vene- 
ration of the Hindoos for the Sun and for 
Fire, objefts which were fo early and fo 
yniverfally deified through Afia 3 if, bn the 
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furvcy of thofc innumerable images, hu- 
man, beftial, and compounded of both na- 
tures, which are fculpturcd in every facred 
cavern and painted in every pagoda of 
Hindoftanj I have, more than once, in the 
courfe of the theological difTcrtation, branded 
her fupcrftitious fons with the name of Idol- 
aters, let not my meaning be miftaken, 
nor my words mifreprefented. While I again 
aflert tliat the unity of God is the prin- 
ciple which forms the balls of the pure, pri- 
maeval, fublimc, theology of Brahma, as 
promulged by the great Vyasa, the Plato of 
India; while I allow that the folar fire is a 
noble fymbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 
all-pervading, energy that fupports and ani- 
mates creation; I may, furely, be permitted 
to affert that of India which is fo true of 
all other countries, — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting priefts, fufficiently 
artful and bafe, for venal purpofes, to veil 
the awful truth from the eye of the ihulti- 
tude. — I may, furely, be allowed to infift upon 
what the theological hiftory of every nation 
fatally juflifies, that the Deity is too frequently/ 
forgotten in the contemplation of that very! 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended to' 
imprefs upon the devout foul the more im-| 

mediate! . 
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mediate fenfe of his prefence, and that the 
image itfelf has often received the Homage 
.due to the Divinity reprefented. By the word 
idolater^ thus ufed, I would be underftood to 
mean the offence in its mildeft fignification ; 
for he, who worfhips God before an idol, 
IS AN IDOLATER; When the Jcws, ill the 
defert, exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not fuppofe that ftatue to be God 
himfelf, but to be animated by the foul of the 
Deity, andj through it, they addreiled their 
prayers to him, who, being a fpirit, muft ne- 
ceffarily be degraded by all fymbolical repre- 
ientations whatfoever, whether in the heaven 
above^ in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. In this fenfe then the in- 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters ; they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Fire j they reprefent, under a thoufand. 
images, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious wifh to 
foften down the phrafe, in fubmiffion to Mr. 
Haftiiigs, who, near the period of the clofe 

of this volume, indulged me with a con- ' 
/ ^ 

ference, of which I have only to lament 
that it did not take place fooner.5 a confe- 
rence, during which, while my honeft ambi- 
tion was animated by the, approbation of fo 

able 
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able a judge of Hindoo hiftory and litera- 
ture, my judgment was improved, and the 
bounds of my knowledge of the Indian my- 
thology and fcicnces enlarged. From that 
gentleman’s obliging and ready communica- 
tion, I learned to entertain more juft concep- 
tions of tlie great Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
• Vccflinu, and Sceva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to me ; and by him I 
was gratified with the fight of an expreflivc 
and beautiful print, from which I hope, here- 
after, to obtain his permiflion to have an 
engraving taken of a female Indian devotee 
frcjlrate before the •'generated fame, Recolledl- 
ing, at the moment, a curious plate, which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogee penitents 
under the great banian-tree, of which fome, 
extended on the backy were, apparently, ado- 
ring the Sun, i could not avoid repeating 
a paflage from the Heetopades, cited in 
the fccond volume of this Differtation, and fo 
highly elucidatory of the fubjeft before us. 

The Sun fliould be worf sipped on the back, 
the God of Fire upon the belly.” 

The third plate, allufive to the Solar 
Worfliip, is that very ftriking reprefentation 
of A SACRIFICE TO THE SuN, fculpturcd Oil 
a rock in the Thebais, which fo eminently 

both 
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both corroborates and illiiftrates wnat I have 
advanced, concerning the probable fpecies 
of worihip anciently cdebrated in the fa- 
cred caverns of Eleplianta and Salfette. — 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti- 
quity, fo much has been already faid in the 
text, and fo accurate a defcription of it given, 
from M. Lucas and Mountfaucon, as well 
as from Savary, ocular witnefles of its ex- 
iftence, as to render any additional remarks 
upon it,, in this place, impertinent and un- 
neceflary. 

In prefen ting my readers with an engra- 
ving of the, Matse Avatar, or firft mcar- 
nation of Veeflinu, in a form compofed of 
man and fifli, I perform an aft of voluntary 
fupererogation, fince it is not immediately 
connedled with the fubjedl of this volume, 
and more properly belongs to the ancient 
Sanfcreet Hiftory of India. I have, however,, 
in various places of this volume, fo poli- 
tively alTerted the atteftation, given in ancient 
Sanfcreet treatifes, to the Mofaic dodrine 
of a general deluge, that it . is not wholly 
irrelevant to . the Indian Antiquities, nor , 
will, I truft, be unacceptable to that portion 
of my fubfcribers, poffibly not a few, on 
whofe account I infert it j thofe, who difcou- 

raged 
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raged or dirgufted with the increafihg. bulk 
and cxpencc of this work, may withdraw 
their names from the future fuppprt of it. 
As it ■ muft neceffarily appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other Avatars, they will be candid enough to 
confider this fpontaneous. fubjeftion of my- 
felf to .unnecelTary expence, at once as a 
mark of my grateful refpeft for their paft 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex- 
citing expeflations which I want integrity to 
fulfil or ability to gratify. As the. engraving 
itfelf is accompanied, in the pages immediately 
preceding its infertion, with an account , of 
the myihologic figures pourfrayed upon it, 
and as the whole muft be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be trefpafling on 
the time of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjecl. Thofe of them, who, 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye diredted toward the parent- country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matfe- 
Avatar, to r^cognife the Oannes, or Fifti- 
God, of the Babylonians, and the Dagon 
of the Phoenicians j for of this very form, 
half marti half JiJh, are both thefe deities 
deferibed j the former in Berofus,* the latter in 

Selden. 
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Sfeldeti.^- Indeed the very etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators, forcibly corroborates this 
hypothefis, which deduces the whole from 
patriarchal traditions, in future ages, mu- 
tilated s lince, according to Bochart, (for the 
radical is difputed,) it is derived from the 
Hebrew dag, a word lignifying fish. 

After the extenlive range taken by irie on 
the fubjefl of ancient caverns and cavern* 
worftiip in Afia, .efpecially of thofe near 
Bombay, it would -have been ah unpardon- 
able omiffion, not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glancej 
however tranfient and defeiStive, of' that of 
Elephanta, the .glory of India and the won-^ 
der of Afia. The perspective view of 
Elephanta,- here - prefented to him,' though 
copied after the heft Iketch of it extant, is, 
indeed j of - that imperfedt kind, but it will 
ferve to exhibit more clearly than, any verbal 
defcription could avail the form and. arrange- 
ment of the iingulaf columns which adorn, 
that auguft fubterranean teniple, the work- 
manfliip and magnitude, of the grand mytho* 
logic bull:, and ftatues of other Indian gods', 
that is, deified Rajahs j and the general plan, 

upon 
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upon which that facred and gloomy recefs has 
been excavated in the remoteft periods of an- 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be 
led to wander through thofe dark winding 
avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Verandas, 
he will, for a moment, be plunged in all the 
horrors of the terrified afpirant, deferibed 
fo feelingly by Apulcius and Dion Chry- 
foftome, who had themfelves been initiated. 
There, doubtlefs, the whole ftupendous dra- 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently 
performed and the grand machinery difplayed, 
while kings were the adlqrs, and holy Brah- 
mins the admiring fpe61ators ! There,’ doubt- 
lefs, the great God and prophet Ram has 
often fought over again his wonderful bat- 
tles with the giant Ravan ; and Creeflina 
has often fported, as of old, upon the hal- 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
creet hiftory of India is pourtrayed upon 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its fculptures, 
finely engraved, a light, like that which 
broke in upon the initiated of old, has poured 
upon me, from amidft the deep obfeurity of 
that folemn retreat ; and the Avatars, de- 
feending from their ftations, feemed to fweep, 
before me in all the majefty of their ancient 

grandeur© * 
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grandeur* That portentous .arid terrific fi- 
gure, holding the terrified infant, which has 
perplexed all the beholders, which has been 
miftalven for. the judgment. of Solomon, and 
was, by myfeif, fo naturally and, I truft, ve- 
nially reprefented as the deftroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cansa, fovereign of Ma- 
thura in the. eighth Avatar, thirfting. for the 
blood of the infant Creeflina, w'ho, it was 
predided, (a predidrion afterward verified,) 
w^ould dethrone and deftroy him: in confe- 
quence of which, he ordered all the male 
children born^at that period to be dedroyed. 
He grafps the infant by the thigh, becaufe 
the enraged Canla, as foon as he was born, 
rufhing to the apartment where his liip- 
pofed deftroyer was, according to my au- 
thor, Spnnerat, feized the affrighted babe by 
the legs, and, whirling it in that poffure 
through the air, would have dallied out 
its brains againll a ffone, .in the face of its 
fiippoled mother; but that child was ^a fe- 
male fubffitute, born at the fame hour with 
Creelhna, . and exchanged by. the command 
of . the divine child himfelf, .who, with his 
very birth, enjoyed the' miraculous faculty 
of, ipeech. .By the fame immortal infant, 

the 
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ihc female changeling was preferved un*^ 
liurt j for, though at a diftance, the power 
of Crccfiina operated fo far as to enable 
her to burft from the grafp of the over- 
ilirowii tyrant, and tower above liim, in the 
air, a majedic goddefs ii'ith eight arvis-, a 
circumftancc wliich ought not to cxeitc the 
ridicule of the reader, fincc, as I have clfc- 
whcrc remarked, the numerous heads and 
arms, that decorate the ftatucs of India, are 
only fymbols by which a rude nation intended 
to exprefs their ideas of fuperior wifdoin and 
pre-eminent fortitude. 

The event of Crceflina’s birth, and the 
attempt to deftroy him, took place by night, 
and, therefore, the fliadowy mantle of dark- 
nefs, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
arc engraved, (darknefs at once congenial 
with his crime and the fcafon of its perpe- 
tration,) involves the tyrant’s bull ; the firing 
of death-heads marks the multitude of in- 
fants flain by his favage mandate, and every 
objedl in the fculpture illuftratcs the events 
of that Avatar, It is engraving for me with 
all the accuracy of delineation and fpirit that 
difiinguiflics the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars. In this particular figure 
there is great difplay of genius and great 

VoL. I. H energy 
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energy of expreffion;' a tolerable engraver,' 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of executing, 
from fuch materials, a- fatisfadory ])rint. I 
muft, however, forewarn the reader, that, if 
in the plates prefented to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are neccflarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ancient them- 
fclvch, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
cxf;ects to find any very fuperlative. excel- 
lence, cither in the defign . or the exedution, 
it is fcarccIy pofiible but he mull: be difap- 
poirit'ed. Tlierc arc few travellers who en- 
joy the advantage of Sdnnerat and Niebuhr, 
in carrying v/ith them, at the expcnce of 
royal munificence, able draughtfinenj fewer 
dill, . v/ho, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 

thcmjfcivcs accompliflicd artids. Happy 

would it be for fcicncc w^cre the cafe other- 
wife! Jn general, the precious fragments' of 
antiquity arc copied on the fpot from rude 
fculpturcs on rock, or half-dcfaccd paintings 
in Eaderh temples, by travellers little ac- 
quainted cither with the fculptor’s or . the 
painter’s art. In mod indances, too, it is' 
impofiible for the artid to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defedlivc in 
propriety, and hov/cver contrary to the ef- 
tablifhed rules of his profcflion. So correct a 
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FAC-siMiLK, as may convey a jufl: conception 
of the objc6l intended to be reprefented, is 
in general the utmoft that the reader can 
rcafonably expeff. Thefc refleiStions are in- 
deed Ic(s immediately applicable to the fi- 
gures in Elcphanta than mod others in an- 
tiquity, fmee they are in general excellently 
defignedj and, indeed, many of thofe fi- 
gures are fculj)turcd with fuch fpirit and ex- 
preflion as muft aftonifli every fpeflator who 
confiders the remote period of their forma- 
tion j and, if the ftatues, copied from Egyp- 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s Travels, be ge- 
nuine antiquities, we fliall not long hefitate 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication of 
the fame indefatiga'ble race. What wonderous 
race that was, and from what primasval 
country they diffufed tliemfelves over all Afia 
and the greateft part of Africa, the reader 
may form fomc conjc6lure, by perufing the 
latter part of the extended profpeftus, whiclt 
precedes the Theological Difiertation. Mr. 
Bryant’s hypothefis, accounting for the great 
fimilarity which prevails in the architecture, 
fupernal and fub terraneous, of the two coun- 
tries, (a fpecies of architecture which awes 
us alike with its malTy folidity and its fiupen- 
dous elevation,)' is the only one upon which 

H 2 the. 
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the difficulty can be explained.' A view of 
the VESTIBULE of tKe grand temple of Den- 
dera, the ancient Tentyra, (by miftake print- 
ed Tchtara in the engraving,) which is de- 
fcribed by Pococke and others, is given on the 
fame plate with the perfpe^five view of the 
Elephanta- cavern, as well becaufe, from being 
half-buried in the fands, it may, in fome de- 
gree} be ft y led fubterraneotis^ as becaufe it dif- 
plays the hieroglyphics and raythologic fculp- 
tures with which the columns and walls of 
the Egyptian temples were covered. The for- 
mer are, indeed, too minute to be accurately 
diftiinguiflied j but, of the order and’the num- 
ber of them, from that plate, a correft idea 
may be formed. • What muft the temple itfelf 
have been, of which fo magnificent an' edifice 
was only the vestibule ? 

Connected with the caverns of India are 
two other fubjedls, concerning which I requeft 
the reader’s perraiffion fomewhat more expli- 
citly to deliver my fentiments. The firft: re- 
gards that particular IjDecies of worfliip fo 
predominant throughout Hindoffan, I mean 
that of the Lingam, or Phallus, of which 
' the difgufting emblem is lb conlpicuoufly por- 
trayed in ail the pagodas and -facred caverns 
of India. Every reader, who at all reflefls, 

will 
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will l)c fcnfiblc how difficult it muft be to 
write on fueb a fubjcfl: in words that may 
not offiend even the eye of virgin innocence ; 
of whicli clafs of readers, I trufl, a few will 
honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
been as careful as poffible to feleiSl expreffions 
that may unfold my meaning without giving 
offence j and liavc, on that account, curtailed, 
even to obfeurity, my remarks on a fubjc6i:, 
of which, taken up in a phyfical and philofo- 
phical point of view, the full elucidation 
would require volumes ; and upon which, in 
faft, not a few volumes have been written. I 
have, in the following pages, confidered that 
worfhip merely in a theological light; and, 
though I am not ignorant of a great deal 
which has been written, by Sonnerat and o- 
thers, concerning the purity of morals and 
intention of the fir/l devotees of the lingam, 
in India, and the phallus, in Egypt, yet I can- 
not avoid thinking, that the lefs faid in praife 
or vindication of it the better in European 
countries, where moip pure and' nobler con- 
ceptions of the great generative and creative 
power, that formed the univerfe, happily pre- 
vail ; where the inhabitants are not lulled in 
the infenfible apathy and divine abforption of 
the pious Yogees, and where the ebullition 
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cal nature of the fubjcfl, nof.inattcntion to 
the prevailing manners of India, 

Tlic other fubje6t alluded to is that of tlie 
Metempfychofis, concerning which, and the 
myfterious rites of initiation in thofe caverns, 
fo much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of. M. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon Elephanta, that a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca- 
vern, its form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient hif- 
tory of India itfclf, but upon the hiftory and 
theologic rites of other Afiatic nations. With 
this hope, and with the key fupplied me by 
Porphyry and Celfus, to unlock all the the- • 
ological and philofophical myfteries anciently 
celebrated in caverns, I truft I have contri- 
buted fomewhat towards removing the veil 
of obfeurity, in which the hiftory, the rites, 
and defign, of that aftoniftiing excavation 
has been fo lonsr involved. That certain mvf- 
terious rites 'ivcrc there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
fentiments, and fimilarity, in the fabrication 
of the caverns, with thofe in the mountains 
of Perfia and Upper Egypt, ..could tend to 
eftablifli the proof. For, to what purppfe j' 
was there the double entrance, into them, by ‘ 

H 4 Northern f 
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Northern and Southern gates, according 
to the Homeric defcriptibn of 'the cave of 
the Nymphs, inferted in the fubfequent vo- 
lume, of which, the North entrance was 
that through which the foul, in its journey 
of the Metempfychpfis, paffed to the lower 
fpheres, while that to* the South was facred 
to celeftials alone j for what purpofe were 
intended the winding avenues, the high al- 
tars, the tanks for ablution, and the gloo- 
my interior recefles, but for the regular 
performance of fimilar ceremonies, and the 
arduous exercife of kindred virtues. To 
place, however, the difputed point beyond 
all doubt, I have now to inform the reader . 
of the following intelligence. More exten- 
five inquiry, lince that portion of my book 
went to prefs, which afferted that fimilar 
rites were performed in the Indian caverns, 
as were anciently celebrated in the myftic 
cell of Ofiris, the cave of Mithra, and the, 
temple of Eleufis, has obtained for me au- 
thentic information, that, at this very day, 
Ibmething, very much refembling the ancient 
notion, and pra6l'ice of purification in fa- 
cred caverns, continues in vogue among the 
Hindoos in one of our own fettlements. 
Jn the ifland of Bombay, about two miles 

from 
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from the town, rifes a confidcrnblc hill, call- 
ed Mal.ihar-IIill, which, Hrclching into the 
ccenn, by i?s projcclion, forms a kind of 
]''ro:’aojiiory. At the extreme point of this 
})il], on t)ic dcfccni towards tlic fca-fliorc, 
ilicrc is a rock, upon tlic rurface of which 
il’.crc is a natural crevice which cominuni- 
entes with a cavity opening below, and ter- 
minating towards the Tea. *' This place,” 
fiYs an author, to whofe printed account 
cf it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its exigence, •* is ufed bv the Gentoos as 
a pmification for their hns, which, they fiy, 
is effcckd by their going in at the opening 
below, and emerging out of the cavity a- 
bove. This cavity feems too narrow for 
jierfons of any corpulence to fqueeze through j 
the ceremony, however, is in fuch high 
repute in the neighbouring countries, that 
there is a tradition, that the famous Co- 
nnjec Angria ventured, by ftcallh, one night 
upon the ifland, on purpofe to perform this 
ceremony, and got ofi' undifeovered.”^- 

After the accurate Map of Ancient In- 
dia,' p re fen ted to the literary world by M. 

D’AnvilIc, 


♦ See Grofe'i N'oyagc to the Kiifl Indie.'., vol. ii. p. 57, fe- 
cond edition. 
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D’Anville, in his excellent treatife, entitled 
Antiquite' Geographique de l'Inde, 
it would have been prefumptuous and im- 
pertinent to have attempted the fabrication 
of another. I have, therefore, had that 
map corredlly re-engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the claffical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pli- 
ny, in the geographical treatife, and purfues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is call- 
ed the Pan JAB of India, or country watered 
by the five great branches of the Indus j 
beyond which, eaftward, the conquefts of 
that invader, however magnified by the 
Greek hiftorians, did not extend. In the 
very few alterations I have ventured to make 
ill it, I was guided by Major Rennell’s map 
of Northern India, in the lafi edition of his 
memoir. The fituation of the Cathrei, 
which is not marked in D’Anvillc’s map, ex- 
cept by the feite of Sangala, is afeertained 
by that of Major Rcnncll, though I ought, 
perhaps, again to apologize for perfevering 
in the mode of fpelling that name. It was, 
however, agreeable to an hypothefis adopted 
by me, of the propriety of which, the read- 
er muft be the ultimate judge, and per- 
haps, in conformity to that hypotlicfis, I 

ought, 
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ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho- 
grapliy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
CuTit/Kt. I thought it would likewife gra- 
tify tlic reader’s curiofity to fee a native 
Map of IJindostan, and, among a variety 
oflercd to me, I liavc adopted the one wliich 
J prefumed was mofl: authentic, that in 
the Aycen Akbery. It is only partially ex- 
plained in the DifTcrtation ; a fuller elucida- 
tion of the meaning of the Hindoo geograr 
phers will be given in the chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com- 
merce with Europeans has been the happy 
occafion of amending their grofs errors on 
tliat fubjccl. In the future volumes of this 
work, two other maps will be prefented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo- 
dern Hiftory of Hindoftan : the former ex:-? 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
name j tlie latter., the peninfnla, agreeably to 
tlic recent jiartition of the dominions of Tip- 
poo Snltaun among the belligerent powers, 
under the politic, the moderate, the judicious, 
management of a noble commander, whofe 
diftinguinicd magnanimity cannot fail of 
being blazoned on the page of hiftory, for 
paufing in the. full career of glory to check 
the. ardour of dangerous ambition, .and rcr 
■ ! membering 
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membering mercy in the moment of certain 
victory. 

. Such are' the engravings and maps with 
which the volumes,, now offered to the pub- 
lic, are decorated 5 and fome of thofe that are 
now engraviiig for the volumes, which are 
immediately to fucceed, are ftill more curious, 
though poffibly they may not be fo nume- 
rous. I again beg permiffion to repeat, that 
it isimpoffible to feparate the ancient mytho- 
logy and ancient hiftory of any of the great 
empires of Alia. He, who faftidioufly fejefts 
the former, m.uft refign all hope of cornpre- 
hending the latter. With refpeft to the hif- 
tory of ancient India, it appears to me to 
be a fpecies of aftronomical mythology; and 
poffibly, when more fully inveftigated, the 
teftudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor- 
toife in which Veeftinu became incarnate, 
will both be found to have reference to the 
fign’that flowly winds round the North pole. 
Mercury and Bhood, another incarnation of 
' Veeihnu, evidently relate to the fame planet ; 
for the dies Mercurii of 'the Greeks is undoubt- 
edly the dies Bhood of India, and Bhood is 
the god Woden of the Gothic nations, as is 
evidenced in the day of. .Woden, that is, 
Woden’s day, or, as we are accuftomed 

corruptly 
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corruptly to write and pronounce the word, 
Wkdnesdav. Engaged neccfTarily, there- 
fore, in tlicfc more extended inquiries, and 
involved, conrcqiiently, in great additional 
cxpcnecs, I find myfcif rclu£lantly eompell- 
cd to fix tlie price of fubfeription to the In- 
dian Antiquities at two guineas inflead of 
ONE. I make this alteration with tlie full 
concurrence of the major part of my .fub- 
feribers ; I truft it will meet the approbation 
of the remainder j and, that thofc may not 
be injured, whofe bcnevoicnec to the au- 
thor, and eandld opinion of his undertaking, 
indueed them to fubferibc for tiao copies of 
this work, I fubmit it to them that they take 
no more than ow copy. 

I have obferved before, that, in the courfe 
of the wide range whicli I have been com- 
pelled to take in the field of Afiatic mytho- 
logy, certain topics have arifen for difeuf- 
fion, equally delicate and perplexing. Among 
them, in particular, a fpecies of Trinity 
forms a conflant and prominent feature in 
nearly all the fyflems of Oriental theolo- 
gy, a doctrine, which, though exceeding- 
ly curious, and deeply connected with the 
old philofophy of the Eaft, as it concerns 
the Pagan world, having been never yet ful- 
ly 
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ly iriveftigated, nor accurate engravings of- 
the Gentile Trinities, in regular feries, ever 
yet prefented to the public, I have ventured, 
with a trembling ftep, upon that hazard- 
ous talk. It was not from choice, but from 
necejjity, that I have entered thus largely 
upon a fubject, which, from the incelTant 
operations of the great Indian Triad of 
Deity, Brahma, Vecllinu, and Seeva, in the 
mythology of Hindoftan, was intimately 
blended with othersj treated of in thefe 
intfoduftory volumes. This extenlive arid 
interefting fubjed engrofles a conliderable 
portion of this work, and my anxiety to 
prepare the public mind to receive, with 
indulgence, my efforts to elucidate fo myf- 
terious a point of theology, induces me 
to remind the candid reader, that vilible 
traces of this do6trine are difeovered, riot 
Only in the three principles of thd 
Chaldaic Theology j in the TkiPLAsios Mi- 
thrA of Perliaj in the Triad, Brahma, 
Vees'hnu, and Seeva, of India, vvhere it 
was evidently promulged in the Geeta fif- 
teein hundred yeafs before the birth of Pla- 
to; but in the ■ N-pMEN triplex of Japan; 
in the ihfeription upon ;the famous medal 
found in the deferts of Siberia, “ to the Tri- 
une 
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UNE God,” to be fccn at this day in the va- 
luable cabinet of the Emprefs; at Peterfburg ; 
ill the Tanga-Tanga, or turee in one, 
of the South Americans ; and, finally, with- 
out mentioning the veftiges of it in -Greece;’ 
in the fymbol of the Wing, the Globe, and 
the Serpent, confpicuous on moft of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
verfally, and in fuch remote periods, preva- 
lent in Afia, and the neighbouring regions, 
it became abfolutely neceflary fully to in- 
quire whether fo fundamental an article of 
the Chrillian faith 'loas or was mt known 
to the Ancient Jews. I trufir, that- the 
fait of its having been known, though ob-' 
fcurcly, in Paleftinc, will be amply proved iii^ 
the following pages. I likewife flatter niy-; 
fcif, that the produ6lion of all the evidence, 
for its having .been actually believed by. 
the Ancient Jews, will be a circumflancc' 
as highly gratifying to the aflehting Chrif- 
tian as the exhibition of the various fym- 
bol s, by which the Trinity was lhadowed out 
among the Pagan nations, will be to the viRr 
Tuoso and the antiquary. 

To thofe ' who may not be inclined , to 
credit the aflertion, “ that this doftrine was 
obfeurely known in Paleftine,” I beig leave, 

for 
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for the prefent, to propofe the following fyrn- 
bol, by which the ancient Jews were accuf- 
tomed to defignate the ineffable name Jeho- 
vah, in manuferipts of the moft venerable 
antiquity, for their ferious reflexion. 



The above fymbol is a charafteriftical re- 
pre/entation . of a, trinity in unity; the 
former reprefented by- three • Jons, denoting 
the three hypoffafes, or perfons in the divine 
effence, the Jon being the known charafter 
of that Jehovah, of whofe name, in Hebrew, 
it conftitutes the firft facred letter ; the latter 
fliadowed out by , the circle that furrounds 
them, as well as by. the point Kametz, fub- 
jpined to ,the ,three Jods, which denotes the 
ESSENTIAL UNITY commoH- to the three hy- 
poftafes. The fymbol itfelf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of 
the profoundeft critics in Hebrew literature 
that ever ilourifhed out of the pale of the Jew- 
ifti church, ’ whofe judgment on this point 
will, hereafter, be infer ted at length ; and it 
is likewife preferved in that curious repolitory 

of 
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of oriental antiquities, the OEdipns /Eg”p- 
tiacus of Athanafius • Kircher. The firft 
aficrts, that, in the ancient Chaldee para- 
phrafes, kept facred from the vulgar, among 
the Jewifli do6tors, the name Jehovah is thus 
defignated ; and the fecond declares, that he 
himfc'lf has feen that name thus invariably 
characterized, in all the ancient Hebrew ma- 
il ufcripts of the Bible, in the Vatican. I 
thought this information Co important, that, 
at my dcfire, a learned friend has written to 
the librarian, at Rome, for correCl intelligence 
relative to the truth of this declaration, and 
the age of the manufcripts in which the de- 
fignation appears. The refult of this inquiry 
fliall hereafter be fubmitted to the confidera- 
tion of the reader. 

There is likewife another fymbol, of a na- 
ture too curious to be here omitted, by which 
this doClrine of the Trinity was fliadowed out 
among the ancient Egyptians, and which, 
v/hoever will examine the plates of Norden 
and Pococke, will find confpicuoufly fculp- 
tured on almoft all the portals of the more 
ancient temples of the Thebais. It is a figure 
highly piCturefque and beautiful, compound- 
ed of a GLOBE, the juft emblem of omni- 
potent POWER, and, therefore, ftrikingly 

VoL, I. I defcriptive 
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, This fubjeft has been the occafion of my 
entering more at large than I had intended, 
pr indeed would otherwife have been necef- 
fary, into the ancient rabbinical theology of 
the Hebrew dodlors, as delivered down to 
their jpofterity in the Targums, the Tal- 
MODs, and other compolirions of the moft 
celebrated cabalifts of the ancient fynagogue; 
a line of fpeculative divinity which, I confels, 
was till lately totally unknown to me, and the 
inveftigation of which required no fmall por- 
tion of time and induftry. The compreheii- 
five view which I have taken of the fame fub- 
je£l: required a more minute and critical ejr- 
aminatlon of die aiithenticity and antiquity of 
thofe Chaldaic oracles, which ai e attributed to 
Zoroafter, than I could find in any previous 
author, they having been generally given up, 
by all thofe who have hitherto treated of them, 
..either as rank forgeries, or as involved in in- 
extricable obfeurity. But, on a more accurate 
inquiry into the meaning of thofe abftrufe 
“oracles, it will appear that they only contain 
. doftrines fimilar to thofe that prevailed in the 
more ancient and obfolete fyftems of theolpgy, 
once prevalent in Afia j .and to many, efpe- 
cially, that about the commencement of the 
.Chriftian sera were predominant in Perfia and 

1 2 India. 
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India. Many remarkable traces, indeed, of 
the fuperftition of the old Magi, difcovered in 
•thole oracles, Ifill remain among the Indian 
Brahmins ; particularly thofe that regard their 
myftic Theurgy, their magical incantations,' 
their general belief in the agency of good and 
evil daemons, worlhip of fire, fire ordeals, and 
other facredly-oblcure ceremonies, upon which 
I have grounded a defence of the genuinenefs 
of thofe oracles. The perpetual recurrence of 
a SACRED TRIAD OF Dbity, in Afiatic my- 
thology, (and it is of little confequence whether 
that triad confifted of Persons, Qualities, 
or Attributes deified, fince they are all 
corruptions of one grand primaeval doftrine,) 
gradually led me on to the examination of the 
fragments of ancient theology, afcribed to the 
^Egyptian Hermes ; of the hymns attributed 
to Orpheus j. and of what occurs more pecu- 
liarly remarkable, relative to a trinity of divine 
hypoHafes, in the writings of Numenius, Par- 
menides, and Plato. 

From various circumftances above-enu- 
merated in the preceding pages, and the Ipe- 
cimen now before him, the reader may poffi- 
bly be enabled to form fome faint idea of the 
undertaking for which the exertion of his 

candour 
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candour is refpeflfully claimed and the ex- 
tenfion of his patronage ardently folicited. 

For my own part, I have had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow- 
ing magnitude of my fubjeff. Having origi- 
nally, for the fake of economy, but greatly, 
as I find, to my own difadvantage as an au- 
thor, and materially as I fear to the injury of 
the engravings, chofen an oftavo rather than 
a quarto page for the ufliering into the world 
. of this work, I have daily occafion to feel and 
to lament that my efforts to elucidate the In- 
dian Hiftory are cramped, and that the fphere 
in which I can only move with prudence and 
fafety is far too circumfcribed for an under- 
. taking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with the immenfity, and va- 
riety of the fubje6ts neceflarily comprehended 
in it, I fcarcely know how to break down into 
a compafs fufiiciently;;*oon traced, and into 
volumes that may not "give birth to alarm or 
dilgufl:, the enormous aggregate of materials 
already prepared j and which, if committed 
to prefs without fevcre retrenchment, would 
•already fill ten volumes of the fize of that now 
fubmitted to the public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent to the year 1790, and 
previous to any idea of writing Differtations, 
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or entering into the inveftigation of remote 
Sanfcreet Annals, that extenfive portion of 
this work, which may be called the regular 
claffical Hiftory of Hindoftan; and which, 
commencing with ,the Perfian and Gfeciaii 
invafions, defcends in regular fuccellion down 
to the extinftion of the Weftern empire, was 
already completed, though not committed to 
the prefs. 

C)f the numerous and cruel incurfiohs made 
hy Mahomnhiedan princes into, the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
feveral feries of dynafties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynafties 
fcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re- 
nowned through all Afia, and deeply con- 
nected with Indian Hiftojy; of the daring 
exploits in the fame country of the immor- 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Chafafriiian 
dynafty ; and of the fierce and fangaihary, 
hut politic, Timur ; as the hiftory of rhefe 
dynafties is detailed bv Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragius, Abulfeda, Al Makin, and Aoulghazi, 
the Tartar hiftorian, compnred throughout 
FerijJjfa't native hiftory of the country^ 
and as the feats of thole two great Eaftern 
warriors, unrivalled in the number of their 

armies, 
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armies, or the arduoufnefs of their enter- 
jM’izes, even by the Alexanders and Casfars 
of claflical antiquity, are given in the au- 
thentic volumes of Arabfliah, SherifFedin, and 
the excellent edition of Timur’s Institutes, 
recently publiflied at Oxford, in Arabic and 
Englifli, by Do6lor White and Majpr Davy ; 
of thefe, together with the interefting events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 
may properly be called the Founder of the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of his' 
fatlicr, U lug.. Beg, the great aft ronomer, who 
equally awed the Defpots of Afia in the field, 
by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the^ 
ftudy by his writings ; of Ulug Beg, a name 
to be for ever holden facred, while impartial 
juftice continues to be the ornament ^of kings, 
and found philofophy remains the glory of 
learned univerfities,* and while bbthV termi-; 
Dating in an undeferved and ignominious 
end, can awaken in mankind the figh of c6m-j 
miferation ; of Akber, the annals of wKofe 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfel^ j 
of the magnificent Jehaun j and the intrepid 
Aurungzcb j of thefe refpe6tive chara£lers, 
illuftrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 

I 4 ■ circumftahtial 

* Among otlicr noble afts, Ulug Beg founded an extenfivc. 
college and a noble obfcn'atory at Samarcand. 
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clrcumftantial and elaborate hiitones have 
for fome time pzft been compofed by me, 
with which, and a few elucidatory engravings, 
the public fhall be gratified the moment t^t 
Its decided approbation {hall appear to ianc- 
tion the enormous expence of printing them. 
Happy fiiall I be to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of obfcure mythology 
into the path of regular and connected Hif- 
toryj and greatly indeed fiiall I think my- 
feif indebted to the candour of the public, if 
the inaccuracies and dsfezts of this volume 
may be overlooked, in the confideration that 
objeSs more important have engaged my 
attention than thcfe that relate to precifion 
of exprefiion and the minutis of errors, for 
the molt part typographical. 

While 1 again lament that the engravings 
of thi:> volume, which are for the cioft part 
on quarto plates, mult be injured by being 
folded v/ithin the coniractvd compali of an 
oclavo page, 1 think it necefiar) to acquamt 
the Patrons of th's Uncertaldng, tna: a much 
larger number than is ui'ual of the fi-ji i.r.prej- 
Jicns of thofe j lares has been printed ofi^, v/ith 
a view, at fome period or another, to gratify 
the %v!ihes of thofe zealous friends, who are 
anxious to fee a quarto edition of a vrork, 

Wiiich, 
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whicli, they nre plcard to niTcrt, mcritccl a 
more expanded and rcfpc’.^ahlc page — For 
v.'har C-Micci ns myl'df. I confels that I want 
neither hoiicU atnhition nor proper materials 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent 
that may be ncccirary to the complete eluci- 
dation of the interefiing ohjefts concerning 
which it treats. Priming, Iiowcvcf*, at my 
own peril and cxpcncc, I freely acknowledge, 
that, with the comparatively fmall fuppoft 
which I have hitherto experienced, I have 
felt the publication of it ujjon an oflavo 
page fudiciently opnrcfiivc, without at pre- 
fent engaging in a more coftly edition. If, 
hewever, a focicty of gentlemen, or even of 
liberal bookfcllcrs, fliould think the plan of a 
larger edition warrantable, no intcrefted mo- 
tives on my part fliall ob/tru6l the accom- 
plifliment of their wifhes ; but, on the con- 
trary, every exertion in my power fliall be 
afforded to rcurler Inch a woj'k more worthy 
the public eye than it can be in its prefent 
garb j and fomc veiy curious additional 
fketches, taken as well from the book of 
nature as from volumes ol great coif and 
rarity, elucidatoiy ol Indian antiquities, and 
originally leleftcd by mu for tlie ill u if ration 
of thcic pages, but fiuce laid by, as too 

large 
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large in the defign for infertion in an o6lavo 
volume, and too expenfive in the execution 
for a work of this price, fliall be chearfully 
refigned for the decoration of it. I truft that • 
the fordid principles that fometimes. difgrace ^ 
authorfhip are unknown to my mind. I 
write from nobler motives than the dehre of 
bale emolument j but . my lituation will not 
allow me to be infenfible to the ditlates of 
prudence and the admonitions of friendly 
anxiety for my intereft. 

Left, after all, the reader fhould think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe in the price of my book, it be- 
comes necelTary that I fhould inform him of 
the undifguifed and, to myfelf, alarming truth/ 
that, from not being the mofl accurate of 
calculators, I had myfelf formed but very in- 
adequate conceptions concerning the total ex- 
pences that would be incurred by fuch a 
work ; that when he fball pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will fcarcely 
lay down the value of the maps and en- 
gravings that illuftrate it ; and that, from .the 
•fale of fingle volumes only, unlefs the work 
colle6tively fhould meet with the good for- ^ 
-tune to have ' an extenfive fale, no pofllble 
compenfation -will arife to the author for 

many 
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niany hours of literary toil cohTumed by the 
midni^lii lamp ; for very confiderable property 
expend'd upon the completion of itj and 
hcahh if not irretrievably ^ injured. 

Diirinj; the ftill farther, but unavoidable,^ 
delay in publication, caufed by the maps and 
engravings above-enumerated, a few highly 
refpccfablc fnbfcribeis have been added to the 
Lift previouflv given; and I am proud to 
fiibjoin to that lift names fo exalted- by noble 
biith and private virtue as His Grace the 
Dukn of MoNTnosn, and the Right Mon. the 
EaKI. of WlNCHI'LSEA ; SiR JoSF.PII BaNKS, 
Bart. Prcfidcnt of the Royal Society, who, 
amidft his other numerous and more impor- 
tant engagements, has condefeended to notice 
this infant undertaking ; Robert Dallas, 
Efq. who, together with his colleague in a 
caufe of great celebrity, Thomas Plumer, 
Efq. has flicwn tlie moft decided and liberal 
patronage of the Hiftory of a Nation with 
whofe policy and manners the records of 
Wcftminfter-Hall will bear eternal teftimony 
to their intimate and extenfive acquaintance ; 
Samuel Beachcrofi' and William Tod, 
Elquires, who, defervedly eminent as they 
are in the mercantile world, have evinced in 
this inftance no lefs zeal to promote the ad- 
vancement 
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Vancement of Britifli Literature than, bn 
other occafions, to forward the interefts of 
Britifli Commerce. To thefe I gratefully 
annex the names of John Penn, Efq. Mat- 
thews Beachcroft, Efq. the Rev, Philip 
Fisher, A. M. William Cowling, Efq. 
of. Chambers, Effex ; John Grove, Efq. 
Captain Charles Hughes, of the Royal 
JTavy, and of Friday-Hill-Houfe, in Eflexj 
the Rev, Thomas Crawley, A. M. Mr. 
Thomas Caldwald, jun. John Middle- 
pitch, Efq. and Francis Burrows, Efq. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the ancient geographical Divifions of India, 
according to the Clafical Writers of Greece 
and Rome. 

fcience of Geometry is thought 
|i to have been the invention of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the occa- 
fion of it the annual inundations of the 
Nile. A fimilar argument may be urged with 
far greater plaufibility in favour of its having 
originated in India, fince many parts of that 
extenfive region are annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other confi- 
derable rivers far more rapid and defolating 
than the river of Egypt. It was a cuftom of 
very ancient date, and of almoft univerfal pre- 
valence in Afia, for great monarchs and com- 
manders of armies to carry in their train 
certain perfons, whofe office it was to meafure 
the roads and defcribe the provinces through 
which they pafled. Thefe itineraries proved 

after- 
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afterwards of the utmoft importance to the 
geographer and the hiftorian j and. hence 
Abul Fazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
was enabled to give lb accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Suhahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor- The 
old Indians thcmfelves leem to have been 
more than ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy; for, according to Strabo, they 
crefted columns, inlcribed with dire(5lions for 
travellers, and marked with the diftances of 
the feveral cities one from the other.^ But, 
however well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
country, it< will prefently appear that they 
were miferably deficient in the knowledge of 
that of the other parts of the terrefiial globe, 
as indeed will be fufiiciently evident to the 
reader, from a flight infpedion of the curi- 
ous Hindoo map of the world, prefented to 
him in the courfe of this geographical differ- 
tation. I fliall devote the prefent chapter to 
the copfideration of the Indian Geography,, 
according to the Gi’eek and Roman writers. 
In the lecond chapter I fliall endeavour to 
relieve the neceffary drynefs, which always 

' attends 


4^ Strabonis Gfeographia, lib. xv. p. 66i. 
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attends geographical details, by difplaying, 
from authentic writers, the aftonifliing ex- 
tent and unequalled magnificence of the fuc- 
ceflive capitals of India, , under the. Hindoo, 
Perfian, and Tartar, princes; and, in the 
third, from Sir W. . Jones’s elegant little 
treatife, prefixed to his Defeription of Afia, 
and from the Ayeen Akbery, I fliall exhibit 
the fentiments, on. this fubjedt, of the Perfian, 
Arabian, and Indian, geographers. My guide, 
throughout the whole furve}^ will be the 
works of thofe celebrated modern geographers, 
Mr. D’Anville and Major Rennel. 

India was a term applied with the greatefl: 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, whole ideas of the geographical divi- 
fions of this portion of the globe were ex- 
ceedingly confufed and inaccurate. Not only 
a confiderable part of Scythia, by the deno- 
mination of Indo -Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex- 
tended to countries ftill more remote and un- 
connefled; even to Ethiopia Propria, and 
the diftant nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumftance will appear lefs furprifing, when 
it is confidered, . that, in the early ages, the. 
Red Sea itfelf was frequently included under 
the general title of the Indian Sea, to which 

VoL. I. K it 
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it is fo near a neighbour, and of which I^liny* 
affirms it, as well as the Perfian Gulph, to be 
a branch ; “f* that all thofe countries, extend- 
ing on each fide of the Red Sea, were called 
indifferently India or Ethiopia 5 that even at 
this day the Afiatics in general underftand the' 
term India with confiderable licenfe of mean- 
ing ; and that the Perfians in particular give 
the name of Siah Hindou to an Abaffine, or 
modern Ethiopian. 

' In fa6t, fo little did the ancients know of 
their limits and divifions, that both India and 
Ethiopia were ufed as general terms to fig- 
nify any remote uncivilized country ; and in 
, this fenfe Virgil is to be underftood in the 
fixth ^heid, J where .®neas, in the fhades, is 

informed 

\ 

* Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. iv, cap. 24.; 

, f ■ On tlie other hand, both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculua 
give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanus Indicus. See Hero- 
dotus, lib. ii. p. 102. and Diod. Sic. lib.'i. p.41. ' 

Curtius remarks, that the river Ganges emptied itlelf into the 
Re^ Sea, but' is Ibangely miftaken when, in the next fentence, he 
makes the Aceiines difcharge its waters into the Ganges. The 
following palTage, is illuftrative of what has been faid above': 

" Mare cirte, quo India ablvutur, ne colore quidem abhorret a ceteris. 
Ah Etythra rege inditum ejl nomeu: propter quod ignari, rubere 
aquas, credunt** Quintus Curtius, lib. viii.^ cap. 9. 

t ^neid vi. 1. 794. 
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informed of the future glory of Auguftus, 
and that 

■ ■ Super ct Garamantes ct Indus 

Proferet impcrium — — • 

And again, in the eighth Eclogue* a fimilar 
notion is expreffed : 

Ifmarus aut Rhodope auCcxtretni Garamantes :f 

Where Servius, his commentator explains the 
word extremis'' by adding, quafi a confortio 
communttatis remoti.'* Horace too, under the 
impreflion of the fame fentiments, calls the 
Indians “ exiremos'* and “ baud ante doma-^ 
bilesj* Many other paffages might be ad- 
duced, if neceflary, from various authors, to 
prove what obfeure and erroneous conceptions 
prevailed among the ancients concerning 
][ndia and its inhabitants. 

It was not until the expedition of Alex- 
ander, deferibed with fuch accuracy by Arrian, 
and with fuch elegance by the more orna- 
mental pen of Quintus Curtius, that this 
remote region became more particularly known 
to the Greeks. Of how little genuine infor- 
mation upon this point, even they were pre- 
vioufly in polTeffion, ■ is evident from the 

K 2 grofs 

* Eclogue viii. 1 . 44. 

f The Garamantes were a barbarous nation, ■ fituate on the 
confines of Ethiopia Propria, 
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grofs .miftake into which that prince, who. 
was by no means an inattentive obferver. of 
nature, mor unaccompanied, we mulf fuppofe, 
by men of fcience in his Indian incurfion, 
tinaccountably fell, in imagining,, on his ar- 
rival at the Indus,- that he had difcovered the 
fources:of the Nile.^^ That mighty river, he 
fuppofed, after rolling through immenfe un- 
explored deferts, poured, by fome unknown 
tra6l, its rapid ftream into Ethiopia, where 
it lofl the name of Indus, and aflTumed the 
appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
confirmed in this ftrange conjefture, by the 
appearance, fays Arrian,' of crocodiles in the 
ftream. of the Indus, and of beans growing 
on its banks i limilar to .thofe which grew on 
the fhore of the Nile, as well as by the recol- 
ledlion' that Homer had called the, Nile 
j®gyptus, on its entering. iEgypt j a circum-- 
fiance which feemed to, prove that it acquired,- 
in ;its progrefs, . .the, name of the various 
countries through which it pafled. Expe- 
rience, .diligently fought and finally obtairfed, 

after 

r . 

•- * Zlgo-fcgov [ttv •ye sv ta I»Sis vrorafno xgoKoSei^o; ■ tSe/ir, i*,om 
tut uTAuv 7 roT»i/,ut vrPiitt NiifiU, vrgog St t « i { o ^0«6»? ta Axifftts 

'iri(puy.o’rct^t -oTroiaj 5 yjj cxfipit v AiyotrliX) xat etnuffcc^ ort o 

Axto-itvii sjJiSeiT^Au e(; tit ItSot vrolaf^ot/ eSo^it fievftii'.ftxt T« 

' Arrian, lib. vi. cap. i. 
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divifionj' and fulKlivifions of India, inter- 

K 3 fjierfed 
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fperfed with many fublime moral reflexions 
and entertaining hiftorlcal relations 5 which 
demoriftrate him not only the man of tafte 
and erudition, but the profound philofopher. 
Indeed, nobody could poflibly write on that 
fubjeX with a better grace or more indubitable 
information than himfelf, as he had added 
praXice to theory, and had travelled over half 
the countries which his inftruXive volumes 
defcribe. After this particular mention of 
Strabo, it would be unjufl: not to take as 
particular notice of Ptolemy, the greateft 
mathematician and aftronomer of his age, 
whofe geographical hiftory and tables muft 
6ver continue to be of the mofl: important 
ufe. to thofe who tread that barren path 
of antiquity. Born in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Egypt, he had every opportunity 
of exploring, he is therefore entitled to every 
credit in elucidating, the fubjeX of which 
we now treat 5 and accordingly both Ptolemy 
and Strabo are conftantly confulted as the 
moft certain guides in illuftrating the geo- 
graphy of ancient countries. 

The rich and extenfive region of India, ac- 
cording to thefe * and other refpeXable 
geographers of antiquity, vyas divided by the 

river 

f Ptolemaei Geogr. Iib.vix, Strabonis Geogr. lib. xv. 
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river Ganges into two grand portions, which 
they denominated India intra Gangem and 
India extra Gangem j a mode of divifion that 
ftill very generally prevails. Of India intra 
Gangem, the principal theatre of the events 
recorded in thefe pages. Nature herfelf feems 
to have fixed the eternal boundaries 5 for, on 
the weft, it is terminated by the great and 
rapid river Indus on the north and north- 
weft, by that ftupendous chain of mountains 
to which the ancients gave the general name 
of Caucafusj-f* on the eaft, by the facred 
waters of the Ganges 5 and, on the fouth, it is 
embraced by the Mare Erythrasum, or Indian 
Ocean. It muft however be obferved, that 
the accurate Ptolemy does not abfolutely alTert 
the Indus to be the boundary of India Pro- 
pria on the weft ; for he affigns, as its con- 
fines on that fide, the territory of the Paro- 
pamifadas (the Afghans of the prefent day) 5 
the province of Arachofia, the modern Za-*- 
bleftanj and that of Gedrofia, at prefent 

K 4 denominated 

* That is, by its moft weilerly branch. 

f The different regions of this vaft chain were dillinguiihed by 
the particular names of Faropamifus, Taurus, Emodus, and Imaus. 
Thus Pliny: ** yun^rimiur infer fe Itisatis, Emodas, Paropamifust 
Caucaftu, a quibus tota decurrit India in flanitiem immtnfam et. 
■^gypto JimiUmd* Flinius, Jib, vi. cap. .17. 
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denominated Mocran. . The reafon arid pro- 
priety of Ptolemy’s fixing thefe provinces 
rather than the Indus as its weftern terriiina- 
tion will be hereafter more clearly evinced, 
by a quotation from an author in elegance 
arid accuracy not inferior to himfelf, when 
we come to confider Hindoftan according to 
the divifions of the Orientals ithemfelves. 
Thcfe provirices, indeed, feem -to be con- 
fidered by Pliny* rather as a part of the. 
Indian than the Perfian empire ; to which 
he adds that of Aria, whofe capital is the 
modern Herat: for this, however, he is con- 
demned by, Cellarius, who obferves,*!* “ ^od 
de quatuor prafedluris PUntus dicit^ mdetup 
nimis lata terminoriim esctenJloP 
' Of. the cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moft eminent (for I 
ftiall confine myfelf, in this geographical 
fketch,’ to the confideration of thofe only 
which were, diftinguiftied by their opulence, 
and power) was Taxila, fituated on the 
eaftern bank of the Indus, on the fite, as it 
is fuppofed, where the caftle and city of 
Attock now ftands. This vvas the.flourifhing 
capital of Taxiles, an Indian prince, or rajah, . 

. . whoi . 

■ * Plinius,, lib; vi. cap. 20. 

^ Cellarii Gcpgraphia Antiqua, lib. iii. .cap. 23. 
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>vho, oil tlic npprond) of Alcxniulcr, conviticcd, 
perhaps, ilinl nil oppofiiion to fo formidable a 
power woiiUl be in vain, v.'cni forih with con- 
fidcrnblc prefents to nppenfe and join the in- 
vader. 'laxila is dcfcribcd by Strabo"* ns the 
metropolis of a kingdom fituatcd between the 
Indus and Hydaf])cs, in cxiciit as large as 
Hgyjjt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful. 
Tile city itfclf was not Icfs diflinguinied by^thc 
clcrrattcc of its ftnnTtiirc than by tlie wifdoni 
of tl'iofc jull political innilutions by which it 
was governed, 'raxilcs, like Porus, feems to 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
kings, than the peculiar apj)eJIation of one 
fovereign. The reigning prince of that name 
was the determined enemy of Porusj and it 
was cliicfly by means of the information he 
received fjom this traitor, that yVlexander was 
enabled to profccutc his hoflilc defign upon 
that remote country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly undcrflanding that portion of the In- 
dian hiftory which records the circumftanccs 
of Alexander's celebrated invafion, to have a 
clear idea of its geography, we Ihall in this 
place, aflifted by the Memoir of Major Rcnnel 
on the ful)jcd:, endeavour to trace the progrefs 

of 


» StiTibo, lib. .vv, p. /{So. 
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of that conqueror through the region to which 
the natives themfelves have allotted the name 
of Panjab, or the country, of five rivers, from 
its being interfefled by the five eaftern branches 
of the Indus, By our confirantly giving, when 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the modem together with the ancient appel- 
lation of any place, readers of every clafs will 
naturally be more interefted in the narrative ; 
and the expedition of Alexander will, in forae 
degree, be cleared from that gloom of myflery 
and fable in which it hath been fo long and fb 
deeply involved. 

From Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppofes to jftand on the fite of the 
prefent Attock, becaufe it appears to have been 
in all ages tlie pafs on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becaufe 
(he adds, in the words of Frafer) " Attock is 
the only place where, from ^e ftream being 
lefs rapid, an army can conveniently pafs j”— 
from that celebrated capital, where he refrelhed 
himfelf and his army for fome days, the Mace- 
donian conqueror advanced to the bank of the 
Hydafpes, the mofi: wefterly of the five rivers, 
called in modem language the Behut or Che- 
lum, but in the Ayeen^ Akbery difiinguilhed . 

by 

, .* Ayesn Akbery, yoL ii. p. v 
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by a name fomewhat fimilar in found to its 
claflical appellation, the Bedufta. It is rather 
remarkable, that Ptolemy’s mode of writing 
the word comes ftill nearer to that of the Ayeen 
Akbery j on which paflage Cel lari us remarks, 
Prave Bedafpen adpcllavit Ptolcmaus:'* but, 
with great deference to the opinion of the 
learned, from the high corrohating authority 
of the Ayeen Akbery, I contend that Ptolemy’s 
may be the true reading. The Hydafpes is re- 
prcfcnicd as a noble river, which, taking its 
rife in the Indian Caucafus, mingles its waters 
with thofe of the Accfincs, and at length, to- 
gether with that river, rolls into the Indus at 
Multan. It feems to have been the boundary 
between the kingdom of Taxiles and that 
moft formidable of Indian warriors, the re- 
nowned Porus. 

Concerning Porus himfelf, and the extent of 
his dominions, many difeordant and very un- 
fatisfadlory aceounts have been given both by 
ancient and modern writers. The fubjeft will 
more properly come under our confideratioia 
hereafter j and therefore it will be fufficient in 
this place to infert a remark of Sir W. Jones,* 
that his capital was mofi probably Labor, or 
La whore, the prefent metropolis of Panjab, 

whofe 

f Short Dcfcriptlon of Afia, preSxcd to Kadir Shah. 
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^viioTe name is often applied to the province 
itfeif. Lahore, or Lehawer, as it is faid in the 
Ayeen Akbery to have been called in ancient 
aftrpnomical tables, was undoubtedly in an- 
cient times a very confiderable kingdom, and 
no other city in its neighbourhood feems of 
confequence enough to have been the capital 
of fo celebrated a prince as Porus. With the 
greateft deference, however, to the high au- 
thority juft mentioned, I inuft remark, that the 
kingdom ■ of Porus is exprefsly affirmed by 
Strabo^ to be the country between the Hy- 
dafpes and the Acefinesj extenfive', opulent, 
and containing near three hundred towns.’* 
Concerning thefe, however, Cellarius re- 
marks,']’ that many of them might have been 
mere villages. Lahore is fituated on the Hy- 
draotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent ftorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may in 
forae degree account for the traditionary ftory 
mentioned by Mr, Hamilton,^ that he was a 
great magician 5 Alexander, in fpite of the 

• army 

* Mirafu h rev TSxcrTrau rev Amrnsv, zrt rev Iltfjoy tr» 
weTi/.u y.xt ayaSjj, ciuhr ti xat srtji r^tx^evti't woXtw/. Strafao> 
lib. XV. p. 663. 

Cdlarii Geog. Ant. tom. fecund, p. 529. 
i See Hamilton’s Voyage to the Eaft-In^es, vol. i. p. 128. 
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army of Porus, drawi> up on the oppofite (hore, 
pafled the Hydafpes, according to Mr. Rennel’s. 
fuppofition,. at the place where the fortrefs of 
Rotas now (lands 5 and, after defeating that 
prince in a regular, engagement, advanced to 
the-banks of the fecond river of the Panjab,, 
called by the ancients the Acefines, but known 
■ to the prefent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is reprefented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid,, 
and abounding with rocks, which fubje6led 
botli the invader and his army to the moft im- 
minent danger. On the fpot where he defeated 
Porus, .he erefled a city in memory of the vic- 
tory, which he called Nicaea ; and another he 
denominated Bucephala, in honour of his fa- 
vourite horfe Bucephalus, who died in this ex- 
pedition of extreme old age, accordingto Arrian, 
being on the verge of thirty. The former of 
thefe cities, .we are informed by Ptolemy, was 
fituated on the eaftern .lhore of the Hydafpes 5 
tlie latter near the weftern bank, on the lite 
where his camp flood. No more particular 
notice is taken of Nicsea by the ancients than 
what is related above ; nor can I find a town 
hi the map of modern India correfponding with 
it in fituation, Lahore has indeed been fup- 

pofed 

* Arriani, fib. v. p. 222, editio Gronovii. 



. pofed by fome writers to be the ancient Buce* 
phalaj and Bernier, when he was at th^t city, 
made fome inquiry into the truth of that fup- 
pofition, but remarks* that, “ though Alexan- 
der is fufficiently known there under the name 
of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alexander, fon of 
Philip; as to his horfe, they know it not.”* 
Having arrived, with fome lofs, on the. 
eaftern bank of the Acefines, or Jenaub, Alex- 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, prelTed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the Hyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
otes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or Adris. 
In the Ayeen Akbery,-!* however, it is called 
the lyrawuttee, which bears a ftriking refem- 
blance to Hyarotes; but Rhuadis feems to be 
moft confonant to its prefcnt nanie^ which is 
that of Rauyee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 
have paired the Rauvee, on the fpot where La- 
hore, now Hands. Being arrived in the terri- 
tory of the Adraiftas; and having compelled 
Pirnprama, their capital,. to capitulate, Alexan- 
der found a new and moft formidable foe to 
' ' * . . 1 

encounter in the united forces of the Cathaei, 
the Malli, and the Oxydracse. The city which 
their combined army attempted to defend again ft •. 

the 

» See Bernier’s third letter in. his Journey to Caflxmire, 
f Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 131. '' 
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the veteran Greeks was called Sangala, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated between La- 
hore and Multan, and confiderably out of the 
direct route to the Ganges. It is but in very 
few inftances that we are able to trace any re- 
mote fimilitude between the ancient and mo- 
dern names of a country and people fo little 
known to the ancients as thofe of India. The 
voluntary- migration of fbme nations to hap- 
pier climes and wealthier re^ons, the neceflary 
difperfion of others by invafion and conqueft, 
the fludluation to which languages are fubjeft, 
the alteration of the beds of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental caufes, concur to 
render every attempt of this kind molt uncer- 
tain and precarious. Although the exa6t lite 
of Sangala cannot now be afcertained, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Mr. Hamilton 
mentions, among the nations inhabiting to the 
fouth of the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, from San- 
gania, a province of GuzzeratN; and the fame 
traft, at the period of the voyage of NearchuSj^^ 
was polTeffed by a people called Sangadians. 

Of the Cathgei, the Oxydracse, and the 
Malli, fince they are faid to have been the moft 
powerful and warlike nations of India, it is 
neceflary to give an account fomewhat more 

. particular. 
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patticulaf, however imperfeft .an,d unfatisfac- 
tpry. Kathai,' or Kathay,- the eaftern appella- 
tion, of China, beii^g a . word of Tartar extract 
tion,. and in ufe,. as may be proved, from Cur-, 
tins and Strabo, among the Afiatic Scythians 
in the time of Alexander, has afforded oppor- 
tunity of conje61:uve that the Tartars had even 
at the .time of this expedition extended their 
frontiers on that fide, as far as the Hyphafis,' 
or Setledge, in whole neighbourhood the an- 
cients have fixed the refidence of the Cathaei, 
and thus had already in fome degree laid the ba- 
lls of their future confequence and grandeur in' 
Hindoftan. This early conneiSion between the 
northern Indians and their Tartar neighbours, 
is rendered probable, by the confideration that 
in fome ^inftances the languages of the two 
nations are not .diflimilar, lince many words 
occur in each language which have a kindred, 
orthography and fignification. Indeed Mr. 
Hadley,** in his Grammar of the Hindoftan 
Language, feems to hint the poffibility of its 
being originally derived from, their Tartar in- 
vaders 5 and gives a remarkable inftance of that 
fimilarity in the name of the moft celebrated 
conqueror of India,. whofe d.efcendants for .three 
hundred years fwayed the imperial fceptre; 

» The ' 

f See Hadley’s Grammar, p. 131 
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The fignification of Tamerlane (properly 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur j and the word 
iifed to exprefs Lame, in Hiiidoftan, at this day, 
is Lungrau.” Of this origin probably were the 
Cathsei, wdiofe manly and intrepid fortitude, dif- 
played in the defence of Sangala, feems to juf- 
tify their defcent from fo bold and hardy a 
race.* 

•The OxydracsB fe'em to have been fituated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
flnes, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a di- 
reftion fouth-weft of the Cathgeij and it is pof- 
fible, obferves the Memoir, that the prefent 
city of Outch, or Atcha, might be the capital 
of that martial race. Mr.-R. is of opinion that 
Alexander never penetrated into their domain, 
but only paffed its limits on the coaft. He has 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable lituation of that city, in the furious 
efcalade of whofe walls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perfia witli the honours of deity, 
for the fecond time in this Indian campaign, 
found liimfelf to , be a mprtah The city of 
VoL. I, L ; . . . Outch 

. - ^ 

*• It muft not be forgotten, that the Catlixi are called, in fomU 

ancient authors wJio have treated of Indian affairs, Cuthe'i, which 
rather tends to corroborate than invalidate this cdnjefture ; for 
from hence tlie word Scuthe or Scythe has by feme learned etymo- 
logilb been deduced. 
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Gutch is at prefent included in the province 
of Multan. 

Of the Malli and their fituation we. are 
enabled, from a combination of local circum- 
ftances that, point out their refidence, to fpeak 
with greater certainty 5. for they inhabited a 
. region ftill more to the fouth^weft, near the 
fliore of the main flream of the Indus; “ and 
'their capital, " fays Mr. Rennel, “ was doubt- 
lefs Multan.’* It may be proper, however, in 
this place, to note,, that the Dutch traveller, 
NieiihoiF, mentions a hardy and warlike nation, 
called Malleans, whole refidence is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he fuppofes to be the fame people> with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch and Gurtius. He 
delbribes them as differing from theMalabars in 
their complexion, religion, and manners, and 
fuperior to them in bravery, ingenuity, and 
honefty. Their principal amufementis hunt- . 
jng amidft the thick forefts where they refide, 
and where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tiger : they are governed hy laws peculiar to 
themfelves,^ are fcattered through feveral dif- 
tri6ls in bodies- of about five or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftridt has its feparate judge ' 
or captain. Malleam, their country, is fituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles 

north 
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of Cape pomprin, and appears in the liew 
.map of Hin.doftan about the latitude of lo* 40^*' 
Having taken Sangala, and, urged by a fpirit 
.of reyenge for its refolute reliftance unworthy 
£0 great' a coiiq.ueror, haying afterwards’ rafed 
it to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
fuing his progrefs towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and molt eafl:-- 
jerly riyer of India, whiPh he pafled in this exr 
pedition, called by .Pliny the Hypanis, by 
Arrian and Curtius the Hyphafis, and by Pto- 
lemy the Zaradrus. , The nam.e of Zaradrug 
alone bears any refemblance to its modern 
appellation, which is that of ;Suttuluz, or Set- 
ledge. In the Ayeen^ Akbery it is faid ancient- 
ly to have been called Shetooder. On the eaft- 
ern bank of that river the adventurous Mace- 
donian paufed, not from any Latent conviction 
. of the impracticability of his ambitious pro- 
ject, but in conftrained obedience to the united 
•voice of his army, who ref u led to follow him ' 
over that dreary defert of twelve days jpurney 
which ftill lay between them and the Ganges, 
and to engage in unequal conteft with tlfe in- 
numerable armies, which, they were informed, 
the powerful and warlike nations that dwelt on 
its banks were able ta pbur into the field. The 

L 2 reader, 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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into the Indus.” Froni tlie circuinftance of 
the defert’s being between Alexander and the 
Ganges, .which is really the cafe between the 
lower parts of the Setledge and that river, 
(whereas the fpace between it and the Beah is 
fertile and well-inhabited,) Mr. R. fuppofes the 
Macedonian encampment to have been between 
Adjodin, the ancient Ardone, and Debalpour, 
marked in the map of Ptolemy Dasdalla. 
There he' erected thofe enormous altars, threw 
up thofe ftupendous mounds, and fabricated 
thofe gigantic pieces of armour, by which, fays 
Diodorus, he meant at once tp amufe and to • 
deceive pofterity. 

Had the army of Alexander purfued their 
. march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days they would have arrived at another 
conliderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern language, 
the Jumna,' upon which the city of^ Delhi 
Hands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomanes is 
called the Jown. Delhi was, at the period of 
this invafion, a place of little importance, ha- 
ving been, but newly founded, according tp 
Feriflita, by Delu the ufurper of the throne of 
HindoHan, and uncle of the Foor or Porus, 
who oppofed the forces of Alexander. The 
vaft city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at that 

L 3 time. 
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the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cofe; from 
the Jenaub to the Behut 20 cofe ; from the 
Behut to the Sind 68 cofe.” The cofe is about 
two Englifh miles. 

Returning, after this confiderable digreflioii, 
to the' banks of the Indus, as we defeend fouth- 
ward along the eaftern fhore, the. map pf an- 
cient geography exhibits to our view the coun- 
try of the Brachmanes, whofe patriotic exer- 
tions, in favour of their invaded country, drew 
down upon them the fevere vengeance of the 
Macedonian tyrant ; the kingdom of the Sa- 
bracss, a powerful republic according to Gur- 
tius j of the Sogdii, in wdiofe country he built 
-another city, which he 'called Alexandria ; of 
the Muficani, whofe king, revolting after fub- 
miffion, he ordered to be crucified of the 
•Prasfti, whofe more-determined fovereign, Oxy- 
canus, died bravely fighting for his country ; 
the rich empire of Sabus, whofe capital of Sin- 
domana opened its gates without oppofition to 
receive the triumphant conqueror; and, fi- 
nally, the, noble illand of Pattala, tlie p'refent 
Tatta, where he conftrufted docks, and refitted ' 
his fleet, for a flill more daring expedition, • 
Of places on the modern map, corrqfpQnd- 
ing in fitiiation with that of the people and 
regions above-mentioned, Mr. R, only parti- 

L 4 cularizcs 
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cularlzes Bhakor,- which, he.obferves, anfwers 
vtp the pofition and defcription of the couiitrj 
of.the Muficani j and Hajacan, now a circai 
or divifion of - Sindy, which he conjd^ures, tc 
have, been the territory of Oxycanus : he fub- 
joinsi that in Sindomana we may recognize 
the country of Sindy itfelf, or at leaft that 
' portion of it through which the. river SindCj 
the.domeftic appellation of the Indus, flows in 
the; latter part of its, courfe. 

. Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the Canthi Sinus; that is, the Gulph of 
Sindy, or .Cutch and the great maritime city 
and port of Balrygaza, which likewife gave its 
name to the neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. , Barygaza may be the modern Bar- 
, gant, or probably Baroach, a city ftanding on 
the banks of the river Nerbuddah, the Noma- 
dus of Ptolemy. .To this emporium all the 
•riches of the peninfula were anciently brought; 
through the Balagaut mountains, from the 
rich and celebrated cities . of Tagara and PIu- 
thana, the Deoghir and Pultanah of the mo- 
derns.^ On the Sinus Barygazenus flood Su- 
para, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius fays 
has been taken for the Opliir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofephus, fupf 

..-.pofe 

* Sec AfiaticKcfearcJies, Yol. i. p. 371. 
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pofe it to have been the A urea Cherfoiiefusi 
becaufe abounding wdth all the commodities 
which Solomon received from Ophir. Farther 
fouthward is Simyllae Emporium, correfpond- 
ing in fituation to Swalley, on the river 
Tapti ; the ancient Blnda. To the fouth of 
the Simyllse Promontorium, among many' 
obfeure cities, we' may notice Tyndis, which' 
Mr. R. fuppofes to have flood on the fite.of. 
Goa ; Calecaris, the modern Calicut ; Bale- 
patna, probably Balipatan ; and Byzantium' 
and Muziris, two confiderable marts of India,' 
but greatly infefled by pirates, as indeed the 
neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris, Mr. R. 
inclines to think, is the modern Meijee or 
Meerzaw ; Nitrias,i‘,the feat of thofe pirates, 
the prefent Newtya ; and Barace, Barcelore. 
Below the river Baris were litnated Elancon 
emporium and Cottiora metropolis j at the 
extreme fouth ern point, the town and pro- 
montory of Comar, which anfwers to Cape 
Comorin ; and to the fouth- eafl of that cape 
the great ifland of Tiprobana or Ceyloan. 

.Having pafled round, the Comarian . pro- 
montory, called by the Indians Gebal Kama- 
rum, . the map . of Ptolemy prefents ,to pur. 
view the Sinus Colchicus, . which is feparated 
from the Sinus Argaricus (fo called from 

Colchi 
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Colchi and Argari, two cities of commercial 
eminence on the coaft) by the promontory 
of Cory, or Colis, and near it ftands the 
infula Cory, now called Ramankoil, or the 
temple of Rama. The famous ridge of 'focks 
extending from this ifland to Manar, on the 
ifland of Ceyloan, called Adam’s Bridge, Sir 
W, Jones contends ftiould be entitled Rama’s 
Bridge and the prefent name of this pro- 
montory and ifland flrengthens his remark. 
Madura Regia Pandionis mufl: doubtlefs mean 
the Madura of modern maps 5 Nigamma 
metropolis anfwers to Nega-patan j Chaberi 
Oftia and Chaberi Emporium indifputably . 
point out the port of the river G^veri and 
city of Caveri-patan j Melange, or rather 
Maliarpha Emporium, not far diftant upon 
the coaft, feems to be Meliapour, or Mai- ' 
Jiapore, as Hamilton writes it; Puduce, Pul- 
Beat; and Sobura, Soopour. Entering the 
great Siniis Gangeticus, or Gulph of Bengal, 
we find Gotto-bara, perhaps Devi- Cotta, or 
Cotta-patan ; and Sippora, plainly Narfipoor. 
Mefplia marks the diftridt of Mafulipatan ; 
CocOla is undoubtedly Gicacole ; and Cofamba 
Anfwers in lituation to Balafore. Near the 
mouths of the Ganges were feated the 

Caling^* 

* See Afiatic Rcfearches, vol. i. p. 257* 
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Calingne. A city denominated Calingipatatn 
is marked on Mr. R.*s map 5 and it is not 
impoflible that the once-impregnable fortrefs 
of Callinger, in the Soobah of Allahabad,- 
of fo great antiquity, that the Aycen Akbery 
fays,* ** no one can tell by whom it was 
founded,” might have owed to them its name 
and exiftence. 

The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. in- 
forms us, has been fuppofed to be .Gour or 
Lucknowti, whofe extenfive and Rupendous 
ruins feem to juftify the afTertionj and higher 
up on the main ftream of the Ganges the two 
moft potent nations of India, the Gangarides 
and the Prafii, or, as Ptolemy calls them, 
Prafiatae, had their refidence. Athenagarum, 
from its fituation, Mr. R. fnppofes to be 
Oude j the Uxentius Mons, the hills of 
Bundelcund and Baharj Maliba,- Maturaj 
Panafla, Panna, the famous diamond mine; 
and Palibothra, Pataliputra, or Patna. Of 
the Gangarides, who are fometimes called 
Callingae Gangaridae, from being intermixed 
with the Calingas, Gangia Regia was pro- 
bably. the capital; but the great city of 
Palibothra, which not only gave law but 
name to a vaft furroynding diftridt, was the 

celebrated 
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celebrated metropolis 'oF the 'Prafii. • They 
were, indeed, frequently denominated, from 
thence Palibothri, and their kirigPalibothrus; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that, 
the foldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at tlie accounts; brought to 
them of ;their intrepidity and refources, re. 
fufed to pafs the Hyphafis, and advanced to 
the banks of the Ganges^ even when within 
twelve days march of that river. 

With relpe£t to the nations that .inhabited, 
the inland regions of the peninfula, nothing 
decifive can be afcertained concerning them\ 
from the accounts of authors commonly 
called claflical 5 for, as the' Greeks had- very 
imperfeft arid inadequate' ideas of the parts 
of Iiidia which they did traverfe, it is not to 
be fuppofed they could arrive at any very 
authentic information, concerning the parts 
which they did not explore. To this dearth^ 
of geographical knowledge, their total igno- 
rance of the Indian language not a little con- 
tributed ; . and their fondnefs for rrioulding 
foreign names to a Grecian form has added 
much to'the confufion in which both the 
hlftory and geography of that people are in- 
volved. This cuftom was fo prevalent among 
them, that Sir William Jones has remarked 

that 
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that there is hardly, an Afiatic word, befide 
Por, or Porns, which they have not cor- 
fupted. Who, indeed, could have imagined, 
that out of Ucha,^‘ the name of an Indian 
nation, Oxydracae, a compound Greek word, 
lignifying Jljarp-fighted, fhould have been 
formed and applied in . their, hiftory to that 
people j that Gogra fliould be converted into 
Agoramis ; and Renas into Aornus ? Py in- 
dulging ' their fancy in this '.romantic manner^ 
they have thrown difficulties, almoft infupe- 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
hiftorian ; and they have nearly .defeated the 
end which their vanity had. in view, by 
obfcuring their brighteft exploits, and giving 
their, vidlories almoft the air of .fidtion, In- 
ftead, therefore, of engaging farther in ufe- 
lefs difcuffions relative to the names and 
fituation of the various inferior cities of 
ancient India, let us direfl our attention to 
the capital^, an objedl. at • once magnificent 
and interefting,. and of which their accounts 
are more particular as well as more uniform, 

.chap: 

See,, on this fitbjecl, AHatk Refearche.':, vol. i* p- 2». 



Of the Esftent and Grandeur, of the City, of 
bothra^ the fuppofed Capital.of ancient India^ 
' according ' to the clafjical Writer i of Greece 
and Rome., -— ^he Accounts given by oriental 
Writers of the Magnificence of Canouget its 
Metropolis in lefs remote \Miras, — A fijort 
hifiorical Account xf the Capitals of Delhit 
Lahore i and Agra, 

T he riches, the fplendour, and magni- 
tude, of 'a capital are the mbft de^ 
cifive proof of the extended commerce, the 
power, and confequence; of an empire. In 
reviewing the ancient glory of each fucceffive 
metropolis of India, we Ihall he led to ad- 
mire the genius and induftry .of. -that cele- 
brated ' people, and the wifdom and -policy 
of their governors,’ who raifed it to that 
degree .of fuperior eminence. 

Although it be now determined that Pa- . 
libothra and Canouge were not the fame 
capitals, yet the circumftances that led to 

that 
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that conjecture arc very flrong, and defence 
feme notice. 

Palibothra is placed on the map * of Pto- 
lemy in the 27th degree of north latitude; 
in Mr. R.’s map Canouge is fixed in latitude 
27* 3', an inconfidcrnblc difference indeed, 
when we rccollccl that the one is the moft 
ancient and the other the mofl modern map 
c.\tant. Indeed it is worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy’s fidelity, 
that on a compaiifon of the latitudes of five 
dificrent places between the Indus and Ganges, 
Islr. R. found the greateft difference to be 
cnlv twelve minutes between the latitudes 

0 

of that geographer and his own. Palibothra, 
he obferved, in the former edition of his 
Memoir,'!' is placed by Ptolemy between the 
towns of Maliba on the weft and Aihcna- 
garum on the caft. The latitude given for 
Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge : now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Alhenagarum arc nearly thofc of Matura 
and Audiah, or Oiulc ; and the proportional 
diftanccs of the former from Palibothra 
anfwcr minutely to thofc of the latter from 
Canouge. 

But 

• P:oloma‘i Gcognph. Afix, Tab. 10. 

<) Memoir, firll ediuon, p. 42. 
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: /But the- great, circumftance mar leemed ttf 
place the fuppolition of Mr. R. beyond all 
doubt : was, the ' relation given us of the 
aftbnifliihg' opulence and- fplendour of Pali- 
bothra in all the ancient writers of foreign 
extraflion, and the corroborating teftimony 
of the native hiftorians of India, in regard to 
CanougCj who, in their defcription of this 
great city, fill, us with the loftiefi notions of 
its power, extent, population, and grandeur. 
Mr. -R. .has prefented us wfth a curfory ac- 
count of both thofe cities; but I fliall take 
a more extehfive re.trofpedt of the/ hiftory of 
thofe celebrated place's, and confider what 
may be collefted from writers of moft ancient 
date, compared with more modern accounts; 
P.liny, fpeaking of the capital of the Prafii, 
fays ; “ Omnium in India prope, non.modo in hoc 
traSiu, potentiam claritafmque antecedunt Prafii, 
amplijfima urbe ditiffimaque Paiibofra*'* Pto- 
lemy denominates it UaXifioO^ci Bxa-tXeiov, the 
royal Palibothra ; and Strabo, -f* from the 
account of Megafthenes, who had been there> 
particularizes its fituation, extent, and di- 
menfions. He aflerts that it was lituated at 
the conflux of another river with the Ganges ; 
that . its figure was quadrangular ; that in. 

length 

* Pllniiis, lib. vi. cap. 19. -j- Strabo, lib. xv. p. 667. 
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length it was eighty ftadia, in breadth fifteen 
ftadia 5 that it had a fortification of wood, 
with turrets for tlic archei's to flioot from, 
and was furrounded by a vafi ditch, as well 
for the fake of defence as to receive the filth 
of fo large a city. 

Arrian calls it ttoXiv Iv^okt/v, the 

greatefi: city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was fituated at the point of con- 
fluence of the Erannaboa and the Ganges. 
By the Erannaboa he is fuppofed to have 
meant the Jomanes, and he writes the word 
Palimbothra. He gives the fame number 
of ftadia for its length and breadth as 
Strabo j mentions the prodigious fofie, whole 
breadth was E^ot-n-XsOpov, fex jugcriim^ and 
forty-five feet deep; that there were on its 
walls five hundred and feventy towers, and 
that it had fixty-five gates. Such is the 
account given of the city itfelf by thofe 
ancient geographers, by Pliny and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of 
•the reigning fovereigns of Palibothra we 
find particular mention made in the hiftorians 
Diodorus Siculus, in Curtius, in Juftin, and ■ 
Plutarch, from whofe accounts we ftiould be 
led to think that the kings of the Pja3fii 

VoL. I. M and 

** .'trrianus, p. 324. 
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"and Gangaiides, oh any national femefgency, 
‘conftantly united their armies, or at lead 
were joined in the ftfifteft bonds of alliance, 
for theif are invariably mentioned to- 

'gether. The king of the Gangarides was 
moft probably^ a rajah tributary ,to the fu- 
pfeme rajah of Palibothra, or, as was for- 
'meriy cOfijeftured, Canouge. 

Diodorus * informs us, that when Alexan- 
der had palfed the Hyphafis, he was inform- 
ed, that. If he continued his progrefs towards 
the Ganges, after crofiing a defert of twelve 
(Curtius fays eleven) days journey, he would 
meet on the banks of that fiver the moft 


Torthidablc fovereign of India, called Xam- 
btane's, king of the Gangarides, a name 
Which fCems'hete intended to -include both 


nations, at the head of an army of twenty, 
thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
■fWo thoufand chariots of war, and fout? 

. thoufand fighting elephants. Curtius calls *1’ 
^he king Of the Gangarides and Phafrafis, 
by \vhich he iriuft mean the Prafians Of other 
'^Writers, Agrarfiifles, afierts that he ^gilaMed 
the frontiers of his dominions With twenty 
‘'thdhraiid hbrfe and' two buhdted thOufatid 
foot, arid that he could bring into the field 


two . 

V t 


f Curtius. lib. Ik. cap. a. 


Died. Sic. Jib. xvii; p. 6?8. 
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two tlioufand chariots and three thourand 
elephants. Plutarch computes the power 
and fprccs of thefe mighty kings .at .a Hill 
more extravagant rate j for he fays, their 
combined army amounted to eighty tlioufand 
Iiorfe, two hundred tlioufand foot, eighty 
-tlioufand armed chariots, and fix tlioufand 
elephants of war. Convinced that the mag- 
nitude of thefe forces would appear incredible 
- to liis readers, he afliires them it was no idfe 
report j for that Sandrocottus (the Sinfar- 
chund of Feriflitah’s Indian hiflory), who 
was then but a youth, and faw Alexander in 
his camp, fome years afterwards conquered 
all thefe countries with an army of fix 
hundred thoufaiid meiij .and bought the 
friendfliip of Seleucus, the fuccelTor of Alex^ 
ander, with a prefent of five hundred ele- 
phants. Sandrocottus told the amba/Tadors 
of Seleucus, that the prince at that time 
reigning was detefted for his cruelty and 
•defpifed for the meaniiefs of his extra6i:ion<; 
•and that mofi: probably, if Alexander had 
pu/hed on to the Ganges, he .would -haye 
.‘been vidorious over him, from the general 
diflaifedtion that reigned among his troops. 

M 2 ‘Curtius 

. ' • . . i,- » < 


•' Pint, in Vita Alex,. 
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Gurtlus ^ -relates - the fame circumttancd of 
Agrammes, 'which word is perhaps only a 
'corruption of Xambranesj adding, that his 
father* was of the bafeft rank of plebeians, 
and with .great difficulty fubfifted by follow- 
ing the occupation of a barber ) . but that 
having, ’ from the beauty of his ^perfon, at- 
tra«51ed the notice of the- reigning queen, 
flie had exalted him to a fhare of her bed ; 
in -return for which inftaftce of royal con- 
defcenfion, the ungrateful wretch had mur- 
dered bis fovereign, lifurped her kingdom, 
and maffacred the lawful heir of tlie throne, 
to make way for the elevation of his own 
fon to empire. 

Jirftin -h gives to Alexander the honour of 
conquering the Gangarides, but' mentions 
another nation by the name of Cuphitcs 
(Greevius his commentator thinks it ffiould 
be Sophites, but both are -probably miftaken 
in tile name), who were ready to engage 
him with- two hundred thoufand horfe, but 
with' whom his haraffed foldiers refufed to 
fight,- demanding to be led . back to their 
. native 

4 

. * Ceterum qttt regnant , non modo ignaBileiii ejfe fed eliam ultima 
^ortis i quijipc patrem ejus tcnfonm 'vix diurno quajltt propulfanttm 
Curtins, editio Snakemb. tom. ii. p. 679. 

j J'urdnas, lib. sii,'’cap. S. 
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native country, that their mangled and ema- 
ciated carcafes miglit at laft find, reft in the 
fcpulchres of their fathers. 

Blit it is now time to inquire whether the 
accounts given us of Canougc, by the ori- 
ental liiiioiians, in any degree equal the 
lofty (leiciiption of Palibothra above-recited. 

The fimc elegant and learned Abul Fazil, 
wlio, at tile command of Sultan Akber, 
compiled the Aycen Akbery, alfo tranfhitcd, 
by the thfirc of his mailer, the famous 
Ind.ian hiftorical poem called the iMahabb.arat, 
or Hiftoj-y of the great War. In the Mahab- 
barat, Owde, tlie capital of a province of 
tlic fame name to the north-eaft of Bengal, 
is fnid to have been the (irft regular impe- 
rial city of IJindoilan. It was built in the 
reign of Krilhcn, one of the moft ancient 
rajahs, a name wliich is likewife apjilied to a 
deity of the Hindoos. “ Tiiat ancient city,” 
fays Sir W. Jones, in the Afialic Rciearches,* 
extended, it we may believe the Br.imins, 
over a line of ten yojaiio, or abo ii forty 
miles ; and the prefent city of Lucknow was 
only a lodge for one of its gates. It is fup- 
pofed to have been the birth-place of Rama.” 

M 3 The 


• Sec Aflatic Rcfearclies, vol. i. p. 259. 
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the fame book, to have kept up an army^ 
whofe magnitude greatly exceeds, in the 
number of foot and horfe, the forces enu- 
merated by Plutarch-; and in that of ele- 
phants, it is remarkable, ' exadtly equals the 
amount ftated by Diodorus Siculus. Siiikol 
brought into the field againft Alfrafiah, king 
of Perfia, four thoufand elephants of war, a 
hundred thoufand horfe, and four hundred 
thoufand foot ; a force \yhich, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be thought 
incredible, fince (not to niention Xerxes’s 
million » Timur is acknowledged to have had 
at one time, nine hundred thoufand men in 
the field ; fince Aurengzeb, in this century, 
maintained a ftanding force of fiyc hundred 
thoufand men ; fince the army which follovvr 
ed Mahommed Shah to the plains of ICarnal 
was fo vafi: as to defy computation, and, 
according to the ftrong exjjrefllpn of a modern 
writer, “to be famifhed by its own num- 
bers and fince a Soobahdar of the Decan, 
almoft in our own times, could bring into 
the field an army of eighty thoufand liorfe 
arid two hundred thoufand foot. 

• The fon and fucc.efTor of Sink.pl dying 
without iffue to inherit the throne, vye are 
told Canpuge was , involved in fivil . diftrac- 

M 4 . tions } 
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tions: but afterwards we jBnd Delu, the 
fo;under of Delhi,' reigning, in peace and 
' fplendour upon its throne,, till invaded by the 
ufurperFoor (the father of that Poms who 
was the antagonift of Alexander), who took 
him prifoner, and ravaged his metropolis, 
but feems not to have made it the feat of 
his empire. - 

' Sinfarchund, or Sandrocottus, the fucceffor 
of Porus, who took advantage of the con- 
vulfed ftate of the empire, occafioned by that 
ihvafion, to raife himfelf to the throne, at 
the head of an immenfe army, reftored to 
Canouge the honour of being the capital of 
Hindoftan, and received there 'the^ ambaffadors 
of Seieucus, ,,the fucceffor of Alexander, 
among whom was Megafthenes, the princi- 
pal negotiator between the two monarchs, 
about three hundred years before the Chriftian 
sera. Jona, the fecond in fuccefiion from 
Sinfarchund, is faid not only to have reigned 
himfelf in great tranquillity at Canouge, but 
his pofterity afterwards are related to have 
peaceably pofTefled the throne during a period 
of ninety years. 

Callian Chund, a warlike and fanguinary 
prince, who reigned over Hindoftan about 
170 years before Chrift, and may poffibly 
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be the Demetrius of Juftin,* is faid in Ferifh- 
tah to have been driven, on account of his 
tyranny, from' the throne, by a general in- 
furreftion of the rajahs dependent upon his 
authority. With him- the regular empire of 
India may be faid to have fallen j for, after 
this event,/ many years of difcord and anarchy 
enfued, and each more powerful rajah became 
alternately a competitor for the fupreme 
authority. , 

A long period of obfcurity jn the hiftory 
of the kings of Canouge now fucceeds j but 
in this dearth of Indian hiftory we may 
derive a glimmering of information from the 
Roman annals ; where we are informed, that, 
in the time of Auguftus, an Indian embafly 
arrived at Rome from a monarch of the name 
of Porus, who boafted in his letters that 
hx hundred kings or rajahs were tributary 
to him 5 which, if true, could only be true 
of the fupreme lord or emperor of Hiiidoftan* 
Now Jona in Feriflitah is faid to have been 
a grand nephew of Foorj and it is not iipr 
poftible that one of the fame family might 
have headed the rebellious rajahs, and fixed 
the fupreme dominion once more in his own 
martial line. This difquifitibn, however, more 

properly 


• See Jvftin, Ub. xli. capi 6, 
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properly belongs to the general hiflory of 
India, than to this abridged account of Ca- 
nouge and its kings. I fhall therefore pafs 
on to the reign of' Bafdeo, that monarch, 
who, according both to Perfian and Hindoo 
writers, entertained in this capital Baharam 
Gore, king of Iran, or Perfia, who had 
come in the difguife of a merchant, to ex- 
plore .the truth of what he had heard con- 
cerning its vaft opulence and the grandeur 
of its monarch. In the neighbourhood of 
this city he is faid to have met with a wild 
elephant, who in the feafon of luft had 
ruftied furionfly from the woods, and attack- 
ing Baharam was (lain by him. The celebrity 
he acquired by this feat was the means of 
his introduflion to the potice of the king, 
at whole court he was known by fome nobles 
who had been’ in Perfia, and reiuftantly con-r 
drained to afiume his proper character, in 
which he was treated with the utmoft mag- 
nificence, and in the end efpoufed the only 
daughter of the Indian monarch.^ ' ' 

Who were the two Phraotes, father and 
fon, who reigned in India when Apollqnius 
T}an0eus, according to his biographer Plii^ 
loftratus, vifited that country in the firfi: cen- 
tury, 

■* Mirkhond apud-Tcxeira, p. 158, and Fcriftitah, p. 13. 



tury, the fcaniy records we have of Indian 
affairs at this period will not guide us in deter- 
mining ; they were, however, probably among 
the number of ihofe more formidable rajahsi 
who, during the civil commotions, rofe to the 
imperial diadem. The fame Philoftratus in- 
forms us, that the kingdom of the ancient 
Porus, on the weftern fide of India, was at the 
fame time governed by Mandrus. I take the 
kingdom of Mandrus to have been that of 
Delhi, which was about this time rifing into 
great eminence as the rival metropolis of Ca- 
nouge. 

Leaving for future confideration the dubious 
names and charadlers of the fucceflbrs of thefe 
princes in the fovereignty of India, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hiflorians, we come 
to the reign of Rhamdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratra, who, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five hundred rebellious rajah's 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me- 
mory of his vi6i:ories, he made a magnificent 
fefiival for his army in that metropolis, and 
divided among his foldiers the fpoils of the 
vanquifiied rajahs, diftributing to each forty 
pieces of gold, and throv/ing to the populace 
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a third part of the amazing booty. He reign- 
ed fifty-four-years in . Canbuge, and feems,to 
have eftabliflied the empire on a new and 
more permanent bafis. 

The lafl: king of Canouge, confid6red as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, 
who likewife added the kingdom of Delhi 
to his dominion. In his reign, that is, in 
the beginning of the fixth century, we are 
told that this city was grown fo populous, 
that there were, in it thirty thouland /hops 
in vvhich areca or beetle* nut, ^ which the 
Hindoos almoft univerfaliy ufe as the Euro- 
peans do tobaccb, was fold j and fixty thour 
fand bands of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to the government, refided there : 
from which circumfiance we may judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added, the diffi- 
pation, of this renowned capital. 

From this period we read no more of 
Canouge as the metropolis of Hindofianj 
for, Maldeo dying at the end of forty years, 
and having no ifiue, every petty rajah again 
rendered himfelf independent in his govern- 
ment. 


* In the Ayeen Akbery it is faid, that the Soobah of Agm, in 
which, Canouge ftands, is remarkable for producing very excellent 
beetle-leaf. In the fame book, under Sircar Kikoje, (P- 

^ i 

the reader will notice jpurTVALY andPoTTYAtypooP,. 
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ment. It ftill continued, however, a very 
magnificent city ; its rajah pbffefled. the jfirJft 
rank, both of civil and military diftinftion ; 
and we find his name particularly mentioned 
among the fire great rajahs who united to 
oppofe the firfi invafion of . Subu6lagi, or 
Sabektekin, as the Arabians, and D’Herbelot 
after them, write the word. When Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year looo, pe- 
netrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and invefted Canouge, he is faid there to 
have feen a city which raifed its head to the 
firmament, and which in ftrength and ftruc- 
ture might juftly boaft to have no equal.^. 
We are informed that its reigning fovereign. 
Rajah Korrah, affefled to live in great pomp 
and fplendour, but that, not being prepared 
for fo unexpefted an attack, he furrendered 
himfelf and his city to the fultdn, who ftaid 
in Canouge three days.*!* Thus Canouge at 
length became an appendage to the great 
erripire eftabliQied by Mahmud, from . its 
capital Gazna, called Gaznavide; and we 
read little more of it worthy notice in the 
domeftic hiftory of India. 

; ..Turning to the Ayeen Akbery, and look- 
ing for Canouge, under the Soobah 'in which 
' ■ . it 


, Ferlihtah, vol.i. p.z?. 


f Ibid, p. 57. 
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;it is Situated, I find .nodiing defcriptiye of 

ancient -extent and grandeur, but only; the 

jcorrobotative .intdiigence, .that, “ in .ancient 

-times, ‘Kinoje was the capital, city of /Hin- 

6c)ftan :” nor is there any hill orical , account, 

'as ufual, > added to -the ihort geographical 

^etch of -the. -proyince. There is, however, 

a y'aluable fragment of-hillory annexed. to the 

account of the Soobah of, Delhi, which will 

,be of material fervice. to me. in the fubfequent 

pages^i and in that hiftory. there is an allalipn 

Jto a fovcreign .of -Canpuge, which Teems to 

pTOve, notwithifanding the evidence I have 

cited to the contrary,, that fo late;as the year 

» 

of the Hegira, or A. D; 1 5r 92, the rajah 
‘Of Canouge -was Tlill the fupreme fovereigu 
of the empire of Hindoflan.- indeed it ex- 
prefsly affirms it of Rajah Jychund, the prince 
then reigning ^ hut whether that prince af- 
-cended the throne by hereditary right or by 
‘Violence is not to be afcertained. It is indeed 
ia; beautiful ftory, and, though fomewhat 
^romantic towards the conclufion, fully -proves 
3 the 'abfolute dependanee of all the inferior 
rajahs upon the monarch of -Canpuge. This, 
thowever, is by no -means the only -evidence 
’Which that -book -fupplies in .favour of the 
fuppofition that Canouge was once the im- 
perial 
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perial city, hot only of a vaft kingdom on file 
Ganges, as is conjectured by Mr. Rcnnel, 
but of all Hindoftan. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that 'gentleman obligingly 
informed me, might have been the Balhara 
of Edrifi, yet that, in the early periods of 
the Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Guz- 
zurat was dependant on the fovereign of 
Canouge is manifeft from the hiftory there 
given of that Soobah, in which it is exprefsly 
afferted, upon the authority of Hindoo an- 
nals, that in A. H. 154, Bunfrai became. the 
firft independent monarch of Guzzurat, and 
that the earlieft effort of his rebellion was 
the a6l “ of feizing *■ the royal treafure Which 
was going to Canouge.‘’ If the hillorical 
•accounts in the Ayfeen Akbery are not to be 
depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found? We muft at lead be guided by them 
until we can obtain others more 'genuine; 
and I Biall ever be happy to, improve and 
correft my hiftory by them,, when in my 
power to acquire more certain documents. 

I'he oriental writers are extravagant in 
their accounts of the immenfe v^nealth acqui- 
red by Mahniud in his expedition againft 

Canoiige. 


* Aycoo Akbery, -vol; ii. p.-S9. 
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Canouge.* They fay that India was then 
divided among feveral kings, of which one 
who had the title of Balhara, a word lignify- 
ing ' king- of ki?2gs, and reigned at Canouge, 
was. the chief. They affirm the conqueft of 
the kingdom of Balhara, which at length he 
accompliffied, to be the moft illuftrious of all 
his exploits j and enumierate the immenfe 
wealth and the incredible number of flaves 
he carried back to Gazna. D’Herbelot, . in 
copying thofe writers, as I ffiall hereafter 
prove, has mis-fpelt the. word Kinojej-f- he 
writes it Kifraje, and has led the authors of 
the Modern Univerral Hiftory, who verbally 
trahflate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orieiitale, into the fame error, 
y; Sir William Jones,J Ipeaking of this part 
of India, fays : The ancient fyftem of go- 

vernment which prevailed in this country 
feems to have been perfectly feudal ; all the 
territories were governed by rais, or rajahs, 

who 

* Sherifeddin, in his Life of Timar Bee, mentions a Perfian 
hiftory of Mahmud’s Indian incurftons, called Yemini, which 
particularly celebrates his conqueft of Canouge. Timur Bee, 
vol. ii. p. 79. 

•t See D’Herbelot on the article Mahmud Gaznavi ; and the 
Modem Univ. Kift. vol. iii. p. 178. iirft 8vo. edit, 

J Short Hift. of Alia, p. 30. 
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-who held their lands of a fupremcdbrd called 
Bclhar; the feat of whofc refidence was the 
city of Canoiige, now in ruins.” The paflage 
in the Ayecn Akbery, referred to above, ex- 
liibits a curious proof of this feudal de- 
pcndancc of the fubordinate rajahs, and the 
ncccfiity of tlicir paying homage in perfon, at 
Hated periods, to the iupreme Belhar j for, at 
a great feftival or facrifice called Raifoo,* at 
which all the rajahs of Hindoftan were 
obliged to attend, and of which the mcanefl: 
offices, “ even to the duties of the fciillery,” 
were performed by rajahs ; Pithowra, the 
rajah of Delhi, from contempt of the fove- 
reign, not attending, “ that the feftival might 
not be incomplete,” an effigy in gold’ of the 
abfent rajah was formed, and, by way of 
retorted contempt, affigned the ignoble office 
of porter of the gate, 7 he rallinefs of 
Pithowra in the end coft him Ifis crown and 
his life. 

The ruins of Canougc, Mr. Rennel ob- 
ferves,. arc even at this ci.iy of very great 
extent j and, from The evidence thus col- 
lected together, and api>arenlly inapplicable 
to any other place on that fide of India, 
it^ appeared to me fufficicntly manifeft that 

-VoL. I. N Canonge 

* Raifoo, the fhme fcall of which we read in the Mahabbarar. 
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Canouge was indifputably the Palibothra of 
the ancients. . That idea, however, beins: now 
abandoned, we can only folve the difEculty by 
iuppofing, with the Memoir, that it is poffible 
both cities might have been occafipnally ufed 
as capitals of the Prafii, as Delhi and Agra 
have been in later periods of the empire iii 
general; and that, in. the accounts given of 
them by' foreigners, they have been frequently 
confounded together, or thP one miftaken for 
the other. 

The city of Delhi, according to Ferifhtah, 
was founded by Delu, the ufurper of the 
throne of Hindoftan, about 300 years before 
the commencement of the Chriftian sera 5 but, 
according to the more probable account of the 
Ayeen Akbery,* Aurungpaul, of the Tenore 
tribe, was its real founder, in the year 429 
of the aera of Bickermajit,-f' an sera not great- 
ly diffimilar from that' of Chrift. It was for 
a feries of ages governed by its own rajahs, 
who feem to have had confiderable weight in 
the empire, and to' have been very adlive ih 
repelling both the ancient Perfian and more 
modern Mohammedan invaders of Hindoftan. 
They were defcended from, and were for fome 

time 


» Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 1 1 S. 

•j- Bickerraajit flou^ifbed in the firfl. gentury of the Chriftian ara. 
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time tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, 
of the race of Bal, or Paul, a name cele- 
brated for valour in the heroic hiftories of 
the country : this family is denominated Jei^ 
pal by Feriflitah, but Gcbal by D’Herbelot, 
from other hiftorians of the Gaznavide Sul- 
tans. By this appellation the latter diftin- 
guiflies® “ /t’ plus pitijjaut rot de I'lndoflau 
and in another place calls him, “ Bal^ Jih 
d'Atidhali cjlime Ic plus riche et le plus puijjant 
rot dc TOUT l’Indostan.” I think there can 
hardly be a doubt, when wc confider their great 
military fame and their place of refidence, 
but that this long, hereditary, and illuftiious, 
race of Bal, or Paul, was the fame as that of 
Porus, fo often mentioned by claflical writers. 

I am aware, however, that Bal (whence the 
word Bal-hara,-f- or the greote ft lord, is form-* 
cd) may be only a title of regal difVin61:ion, 
and was fometimes ufurped by the fovereigns 
of other Soobahs, Twenty princes of this 
line are particularly faid, in the Ayecn Ak- 
bery, to have enjoyed in regular fucceflion, for 
437 years, the throne of Delhi, not yet impe- 

N 2 rial. 

* Bibliothcquc Orientrje, p. 534. 

» « 

f Balhara is derived eiilier fiom the Perfian Baila, h:ghi 
or the Arabic Bal, /cr.Y; Maiia, ii:ighty\ and Kai, or Raja, 
/cvercign. Many Pcriian words are blended with Sanfcrect. 
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rial. An extenlive territory to the north and 
fouth of Delhi was fubject to the controul of 
its rajah, finde we read in Ferilhtah, that the 
ancient and hallowed cities both- of Tannafar 
(the Tanafis of Ptolemy) and Muttra, or Ma- 
tura, (the Methora of Pliny,) fituated only 
thirty-fix miles north of' Agra, and ftill a.con- 
fiderable city, were under his jurifdiftion and 
protection. The laft of its native princes, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
•from vvhofe family if was conquered .by the 
■ Mohammedan Have Cuttub, or Cothbedden 
Jbek, as he is called by Herbelot, who made 
Delhi the capital of the vaft empire which he 
eftablifhed in Hindoflan. The. prince from 
•whom it was Immediately taken is faid by 
'Ferifhtah to have been called Candi ; and, as 
\vhenever I quote 'this ‘author I always feek 
for collateral evidence, in Marco Polo’s In- 
dian Travels I find mention made of a rajah 
of the. fame name, who is affirmed to have 
been the chief of the four great kings who 
then reigned in the peninfula. Candi loft his 
throne nearly at the expiration of the twelfth 
century Marco Polo vifited India about the 
middle of the thirteenth century j and it is not 
improbable that the exiled family, though 

unable 

* See his Travels in CampbcU's edition of Harris, vol.i. p. 
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unnblc lo oppofc the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might ftill retain fufiicicnt vigour and 
rcfourccs to fccurc a refpciSlahlc territory in 
ilic fouihcrn regions of iJiai extenfive country. 
Tliai the defeendants of the race of I3al did 
retire foutluvard, from the exterminating fury 
of the Mohammedans, feems to he apparent, 
from what Mr. Chambers, in the Afiatic Rc- 
fcarchcs, has related concerning the extenfive 
and ruinous remains of a vafl; city ncarSadras, 
on the Cojomnndel coalf, now called Mavali- 
puram, hut which lie contends in Sanfcrcct 
might have been written Mahabalipur, or the 
city of the great 13.di. The greater part of 
tliefc ruins have been corroded and waflicd 
away by the violent inroad of the fca, on 
v/hofe border they now Hand ; but from which 
it is jirobaiilc they were in former ages fituaied 
at a confidcrable difiance. The more ancient 
inhabitants of the place now living remember 
when a far greater number of pagodas than at 
prefent appear raifed their heads above the 
water, which, being covered with coj)pcr, and 
probably gilt, reflected the r.iys of the rifing 
fun, and diffufed a glory over the ocean, that 
Teemed to indicate how wide, and at the fame 
time how magnificent, were the ruins it con- 
cealed. A city alfo, called Balipatna, (lands 

N 7 on 
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on the Malabar coaft, which may be confidered 
as an additional proof to what is recorded ih 
B’Anville, from Edrifi, of the extenfive power 
and dominion of this very ancient race. 

. While I am . upon the fubje6l of thefe an-, 
cient monuments of Indian grandeur, fo eagerly 
,and fo laudably, inveftigated by the gentlemen 
who compofe the; Afiatic Society at Calcutta, 
as . containing irrefragable teftimony in fup- 
port and elucidation of many great hiftorical 
but dojabtful points, fuch as occur in almoft 
• every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to remark, that the fame book contains 
a grant of land, bearing date twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chrif- 
tian asra, . of one of the rajahs of this very 
liame, who is.flyled Deb Paul Deb, equally 
inftruftive to the hiftorian and interefting to 
the antiquary. Among much other curious 
and ufeful information, of which I hope here- 
after to avail myfelf, this Paul is faid to have 
been the fbn of Dharmo Paul, who married 
the daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poro 
Bal ; and the union of two fuch words in the 
fame name, and the name of a rajah of 
eminence, will, I hope, refcue my former 
conjecture from any fevere. animadver/ions. 

Delhi. 
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Delhi is fituated in latitude 28' 37^ rf wd 
may believe the Mahabbarat, it ftands upon 
the fite of a moft. ancient city, called Inderput^ 
in times juftly reputed fabulous the metropolis 
of the country. . The Ayeen Akbery, how- 
ever, confirms this account, exprefsly aflerting 
that Delhi is a very ancient city, “and was 
formerly called Inderput.” Delhi rofe to re- 
nown as the glory of Canouge declined. Its 
confequence as an imperial city increafed witli 
that of the Mohammedan dyhafty, which bears 
its name, and it continued to flourifli as one 
of the moft fplend Id cities of Alia, and as the 
Unrivalled metropolis of Hindoftan, under all 
the fultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 
and Charazmian, dynafties. Each fucceflive 
monarch adorned this envied city with fome 
fignal memorial of royal magnificence j it was 
furrounded with beautiful gardens and aroma- 
tic groves j and was filled with innumerable 
edifices, erefted for the purpofes of commerce, 
appropriated to the diffufion of fcience, or de- 
voted to the fan6lities of religion. 

At the period of the invafion of Timur 
Bee, Delhi is faid to have arrived at a point 
of diftinflion in regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 
reached. Sherifeddin, the Perfian hiftorian of 

N 4 his 
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hIs life, 4?.fcri]bcs: that caj)ital* 
of th ree cities, jwhich. he denominates . Seiri, 
Gehan p enah, a nd Old Delhi; Seiri was in- 
^eiled with a ftrong circular wall Old Delhi, 
of the ancient Inderpiit, had likewife a circu- 
lar wall, blit faf more confiderable in extent. 
Gehanpenah occupied the fpace between the 
two cities, and was confiderably larger than 
either ; the walls /by which it was fortified 
running on each fide in parallel lines, and 
cpnnejStirig the" two former cities. . The me- 
tropolis, thus formed of three great cities, 
ipread over a very wide extent of ground 5 a:nd, 
according to Sherifeddih, had no lefs than 
thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It was cele- 
brated,. he informs usi for a mofque of afto- 
hifliing dimenfions, and for a palace of admi- 
rable magnificence, which was eredted by Ma- 
lek Jona, an ancient king of India, and was 
brnamerifed with a thoufand marble columns.;^ 

■ The 

N. 

* See Sherlfeddin’s Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. 67.. 

f In the Ayeen Akbery Seiri is - faid to have been built by 
-- Sultan Alladeen. . 

t Mr. Finch, one of the firfl and moft refpeftable vifitants of 
.India in the laft century, in delcribing the ruin's of Oid Delhi, par- 
ticularizes the remains of this auguft pile, which at that period, 
-(1609,) little more tlia'n 200 years after Timur’s invafion, was 
; mouldered away to what he calls '* a mere carcafe, worn out, and 
ditiigured to the iatl degree.” Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 88. 
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The Perfian authors are iaviOi in their praifes 
of this great and beautiful metropolis. The 
feat of voluptuoufnefs, 'and the central repo- 
fitory of wliatever the vaft traffic, carried on by 
the Indian merchants with Perfia, Arabia, and 
China, produced, it abounded with coftly ra- 
rities of every kind} the tribute of the moft 
diftant climes, the labour of the moft fkilful 
artificers. But a favage conqueror now ap- 
proached, before whom the pride of India and 
tlie delight of her fovereigns muft bow the 
head. Through a deluge of human blood, 
filed in his progrefs from Samarcand to India, 
and frefli from the unprovoked maflacre of 
100,000 captive Hindoos, who were left ex- ' 
piring almoft beneath its walls, the mcrcilefs 
Timur prefled on to its deftruflion. He en- 
tered the city in triumph, on tlie 4th of Ja- 
nuary, 1399. The great ftandard of the Tar- 
tarian empire was immediately ere6led on its 
walls } and the ufurper, feated upon the throne 
of India, in all the pride of conqiieft, received 
the proftrate obeifance of the nobility of both 
nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 
adorned with rich trappings of gold and lilver, 
were brought to the foot of the throne, and, 
inftrucled by their leaders, made the Jalaam of 
gratulation. Some days were confumed in 

rewarding 
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rewarding with fuitable honours the princes 
and generals of the vi6torious army, in ban- 
quets of unbounded magnificence, and in in- 
fulting heaven with the grateful vows of fuc- 
cefsful tyranny. At length, on foiiie refiftance 
relu6tantly made by the . inhabitants to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, 
and all the wpnders it contained, was given 
up to be pillaged by an enraged foldiery ; and, 
on the 13th of the fame month, “ that great 
and proud city was deftroyed.” We may form 
fome judgment of the enormous booty ob- 
tained in this general pillage,' from the ac- 
count given by the fame author of the number 
of. flaves made captive, and of the immenfe 
quantities of precious 'ftones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, gold and filver Veflels, money, and 
bullion, carried away by the army. Even the 
Indian women and girls are faid to have been 
adorned with a profufioii of precious Hones, 
and had bracelets and rings of gold and 
jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alfo on their toes. Of thefe precious orna- 
ments every individual had fecured fo ample a 
ftore, that they refufed the incumbrance of 
more, and vaft heaps of various plunder of 
ineftimabie value were left behind. • Thefe are 
nearly the words of the Perfian author, v;ho 

bears 
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bears the ftriftefl chara6ter in the Eaft for 
veracity, and who was cotemporary with thd 
monarch wliofe hiftory he relates. 

Under the dynafty of kings that immedi- 
ately fucceeded the invafion of Timur, Delhi 
foon recovered its priftine fplendour and im- 
portance as the imperial city of Hindoftan. 
In the courfe of a few ages that city became 
again crowded with many majeftic monuments 
of Patan grandeur, in mofques, baths, and 
caravanferas j and the fepulchres of its de- 
ceafed monarchs of that line, as well as of 
many other holy and illuftrious men, whole 
names are enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery, 
prcfentcd to the eye of travellers an awful and 
ftriking fpc6laclc. 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city of Cabul, on the north- weft frontiers of 
Hindoftan, had overturned the power of the 
Patans in the perfon of Ibrahim, the. court 
refided alternately at Agra and Delhi. The 
ufurper Shere, who during his lliort reign 
erected throughout Hindoftan many ftately 
edifices, and, among others, that fuperb mau- 
foleum in Bahar,'^ in which he lies interred, 

pulled 

This noble monument of the magnificence of Shere ftill rc- 
.mains entire. It Hands in the centre of a grand artificial lake, 
nearly a mile in length. There has been lately publiftied an ele.- 
gant engraving of it, from a painting by Mr. Hodges. 
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pulled down the ancient town of Seiri, and 
built a n&w city on its foundation j which, 
however, when Abul Fazil, who relates this 
' fa£t, wrote the Inftitutes of Akber, was for 
the moft part in ruins* -Homaion, on his 
reftoratidn to that throne, which Shere and 
his family had fo long ufurped, laid the foun-; 
dations of a new and magnificent palace, at 
Delhi, which he did not live to finifhj but 
meeting his fate fhortly after in that city, 
from the effects of too powerful a dofe of 
bpiiim, was himfelf buried on the banks of 
the neighbouring Jumna, where a noble mo- 
nument was ereded over his remains by the 
great Akber, his fon,- and fucceflbr in the im- 
perial dignity. That moft renowned of all 
the fovereigns of the houfe of Timur contri- 
buted no other wife fo its ornament ’5 but, on 
the contrary, by fixing his refidence for the 
moft part at Agra, and lavifhing fuch immenfe 
films on the ftrudure of its caftle, and on 
the ftupendous eredions at Secundra in its 
neighbourhood j completed the ruin whieh time 
and negled had united to fpread through the 
wide circumference and amid ft the defolated 
towers of Delhi. 

Notwithftanding the aftonifloing fums ex- 
pended by Akber on* the palace, , or rather the 

caftle. 
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caftic, of Agra, (for, all the eafterit palaces are 
built with a view to defence,) the -fituation, 
upon a fcorched fandy foil, and under a more 
fouthern fun, was neither eftcemed fo falu- 
brious by his fucceflbrs, nor fo centrical for 
tlie corhmand of tlie various provinces of the 
empire, according to its divihons at that pe- 
riod, (for, the fouthern parts of the peninfula 
were not yet fubjugated,) as was that of 
Delhi.* The turbulent governors of. the 
northern provinces bordering upon .Perfia 
were' perpetually fomenting rebellions ; and 
for their extinftion were required the fpeedy, 
the effcilual, and the concentrated, exertions 
of the fupreme authority. .Adluated partly by 
riiefe motives, and partly by the defire of im- 
mortalizing his name, in the ereftion of a 
city that fliould exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Hindoftan, Jehaun ;Shah, the 
grandfon of Akber, in A. D. 1647, according 
,to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, and 
called the new city Jehaunabad, after his own 
name. He at the fame time conftru6led ,a 
.palace not lefs diftingui filed for its Ipacious 

and 

* Terry thinks this city, iituated in_ the -^ear/ of the empire, 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dellce, from a word in tho 
Hindollan language lignifying a Aeart, Dill is the Indian word for 
Jjcart. It Ihould more properly be written Debly, 
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and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
piirpofe of ftate and luxury, than for the 
extent and beauty of the gardens with which 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Afia at once f called 
the eye with delight and filled the air with 
fragrance, where fountains of the pureft 
water perpetually flowed, and where vaft 
artificial caverns fheltered . the fainting, fu- 
gitive from the fevere fervours of an eaftern 
riobn, , , 

To enter into a minute detail of all the 
curiofities contained in this new city and. 
this extraordinary palace, which was par- 
ticularly famous -for the throne ere 61 ed ' by 
the fame prince, in the form of a peacock, 
with Its tail expanded, and entirely com pofed 
of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and fapphires, 

. and of all the vaft treafures amafled in this 
capital by. that oftentatious monarch, as re- 
lated by Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier,, 
would be to fwell thele . prefatory ■ pages to 
a magnitude difproportioned to the body of 
the hiftory itfelf. Referving, therefore, the. 
remaining hiftory of this famed metropolis 
, for thofe more recent periods to which it 
properly belongs, I fhall conclude -this ac- 
count of its ancient grandeur, by obferving. 
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in general, that, from the death of Shah 
Jehaun, till the year thirty-eight of the 
prcfent century, Delhi continued to flourifli 
in increafed confequence. and fplendour as 
the capital of Hindoftan. In that year," fo 
fatal to the towering majefty of the Mogul 
monarchs in India, a barbarian, more deeply 
ftained with blood than even Timur himfelf, 
whofe native ferocity of foul was aggravated 
and inflamed by the flings of infatiable 
avarice, entered the richeft metropolis in the 
world, once more devoted its haplefs in- 
habitants to unreflrained malTacre, and plun- 
dered its fumptuous palace of the accumu- 
lated wealth of ages. According to Frafer’s 
calculation, the invaflon of Nadir coft Hin- 
doflan loo millions of pounds fteiTing and 
200,000 lives. The feveral conquerors of 
this ill-fated city feem to have advanced pro- 
greflively in the fcale of horrible enormity.^ 
A dasmon of cruelty yet remains to be' 
noticed, whofe unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity fliudder, and whofe outrages ex- 
tended to the grave itfelf. Ahmed Abdollah, 
who, upon the death of Nadir, had erefted 
into an independent monarchy the provinces 
bordering upon Perfia on the one hand and 
upon Hindoftan on the other, in the year 

1756 
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marched into .Delhi, which he gave up 
for three days to be .pillaged by his foldiers, 
who, in levying their contributions, pradlifed 
every fpecies of barbarity upon the wretched 
Inhabitants j and, in their eager fearch for 
concealed treafures, fcrupled not to violate 
even the. fepulchres of .the, dead. Ahmed is 
ilippofeid, on his firft vifit, to have carried 
away more riches, except in jewels, than 
Nadir himfelf; but, unfatiated with this 
grand booty, he returned to Hindoftan no- 
lefs than fix different times during the fhort 
reign of Alluna Geer. His fixth arid laft 
vifit was in 1759 and 1760, when Delhi was 
again plundered, and that magnificent city, 
which for 500 years, with little intermifiion, 
had rflourifhed as the capital of Hindoftah, 
and, during the reign of Aurungzeb, was 
fuppofed to contain near two m.illion of inha- 
bitants, was- totally ruined and almoft de- 
populated. ... 

We come now, in the words of Milton, 
whofe geography was as accurate as his 
poetry was fublime. 

To Agra and' Lahore of Great Mogul, 

-of which celebrated capitals, our account, 
from the extent of the preceding hifforical 
retrpfpeft, muft of neceffity be comprefled 

within 
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within the narrowcfl: poflible limits confiftent 
with the profefled dcfign in giving that ac- 
count. 

Lahore, or rather Laiioor, is the capital 
of a large province to the north-weft of 
Dellii, called by the natives Panjab j from 
Pan'j, five, and Ab, ivatcr, becaufe watered 
by the five branches of the Indus. Lahore 
is marked on the new map as fitiiated in 
the 31ft degree of north latitude; and it 
ftands on the banks of the Rauvee, the 
ancient Hydraotes. It is a city of fuch 
great antiquity, that if it be not in reality 
the Buccphala of Alexander, as, according to 
our former remark, has been fuppofed, it 
will be extremely difficult to fix for certainty 
upon its founder ; for the Ayeen Akbery 
is filent on the fubject. 

Lahore, lying on the dirc6l road that leads 
into the hcait of Hindoftan, has ever been- 
haraffed, both in ancient and modern asras, 
by the armies of contending princes, and has 
experienced every viciffitude to which the 
alternate triumph and defeat of the fovereigii 
can fubject a capital. From the time of 
Alexander to the prefent day Panjab has been 
more deeply ftained with blood than any 
other province of the empire ; and the fre- 

VoL.I. p quent 
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qiieht battles, that have been fought within 
its territory, have probably contributed to 
keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajahs,’ arid the fubjeds under their go- 
vernment, have been ever diftinguifhed. They 
oppofed with vigour the progrefs of the 
Macedonian invader. The generals of Valid 
were prevented, principally by the valour of 
thofe frontier warriors, from penetrating be- 
yond Multan. It has been aflerted, indeed, 
that the army of Valid, under Mohammed 
Cafim, fubjugated a conliderable part of 
Hindoftan 5 and it would appear fo from 
Erpennius’s verlion of A1 Makin, v/here he 
fays, “ Mohammed Indiam occupavit,*' but the 
contrary is evident, from an hiftorical note 
which the late very learned editor of the 
Annals of Abulfeda has added, and which 
both affigns the caufe and records the ex- 
tent of that invafion.^ Jeipal, the rajah 
of Lahore, during the repeated incurlions 
of Subu 6 lagi and his fon Mahmud, exhibit- 
ed the moft heroic proofs of bravery in the 
defence of his hereditary domain, which ex- 
tended from Caflimire to Multan j and great 

indeed 

' Sec Abulfedffi Annales Munemlcn:, Arabice ct Latine, per 
J. J. Rclfc, tom.i. p.427. H-fiia;, 1789: ard Hift. Saracen. 
Elmacini, edit. Erpen. p-S4. Lugd. Biit, 1625. 
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indeed nnifl have been the wealth he pofleir- 
cd, fincc when, ai length, after three def- 
perate cfToris, he was taken prifoner by the 
enemy, around liis neck alone were found 
fnfpcnclcd funcen firings of jewels, each of 
v.‘ljici) was valued at jSo.ooo rupees, and 
the v.'hole at ;^r.o,ooc pounds flcrling. This 
fum, however, is irifiing, compared wiili that 
which ^^;Ikhond fays the fulinn of Gaana, 
in his cvpciiition ngainrt Jcipal, or I3:il, as 
h.e calls him, and in n fccond aiMinll his 
f.)n And!).-! (h'crifhlnhs Annindjjnl*}, car- 
ried out of India. lie I«alc;; it at fevcii 
millions of coin in gold, fevrn Iiundrccl 
niannds •{■ of gold in ingots, together with 
an jncfiiii/able quantity of pearls and precious 
flone::. Jciprd, when at length liberated, 
flung will) ll;c nngiiifh nrifing from his 
late cielcat and caj)tiviiy, and pai tly impelled 
by thole feeling:-, and partly in ol;edicncc to 
a cudom ilien ptcvalent among the Hindoos, 
which forbade a rajali who had been twice 
vanquiflicd by the Muflulmcn longer to hold 

O ?. the 

• Kciin.tal!, vitl.i. p.^;. ']'i>:elr3, p. 2';0. 

•J Tise j-, a wciplit which v.,rlf> in liificrir.: pir:s of 

Iciiia. .'\t Jirfip.'.l it is cijnal to fcvcnty.fjitr p:nt»i!s and nvo- 
ihiiJ-. ; at Sur.ti to iliiity'fcvcn pcuiuh anti a ; at Madias cp 
l.v,yr,iy.fsve. The jnaui;ii in Pci/ia i$ coulJcrjbly lyh. 
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the reins of government,' refigned the throne 
to his fon. .He then ordered a funeral pile 
to be prepared and kindled, and, leaping 
into the flames, died as heroically as he 
had lived. 

Not to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more conhefledly recorded in the 
enfuing hiftory, it will be fiifficient to remark, 
in this place, that Lahore continued to 
flourifli 9S a great, populous, and wealthy, 
capital under many of the fucceeding Mo- 
hammedan ufurpers of India, and in par- 
ticular under the fultans Cofro, the firft and 
fecond of that name, . and the laft of the 
hoilfe of Gazna, who, being driyen from 
their former capital by Mahomed of Gaur, 
made Lahore the metropolis of their remain- 
ing empire. It was for fome time the im-. 
perial city of Cuttub, who, afterwards ex- 
tending his conqueft eaftward, found it ne- 
ceflary to remove the feat of his empire to the 
more central city of Delhi. Defertcd by 
royalty, Lahore loft not its fplendour and 
importance} thefe were fupported by the 
vaft commerce which about that period it 
enjoyed above all the cities of Hindoftan. 
The period, however, of its proudeft diftinc- 
tion, as a commercial city, feems to have 
- been 
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been that in which the traffic, at prefent' 
carried on by the European fettlements upon 
the coaft of India, pafled in caravans through 
the inland provinces of Alia, when Lahore, 
as well as Cabul, was crow'ded with mer- 
chants from all nations ; and her bazars were 
furnifiied with the.richeft commodities, both 
of the Eaftern and European world. To 
Lahore, as to a general ftore-houfe, were 
brought the coftly filks of Perfia, and the 
precious gums and drugs of Arabia, to be 
exchanged for the gems of India and the 
rich manufactures of China. 

To its royal honours and diftinftion La- 
hore was reftored by Homaion, who, both 
previoufly to the ufurpation of Shere, and 
during the period of his exile from the throne, 
made this city his principal refidence. He 
erefted in it many ftately edifices, and par- 
ticularly the palace,^ which was uncommonly 
lofty, ' ajid which, .according to Mr. Finch, 
who .vifiied it in 1609, (nearly fixty years be- 
fore Thevenot, whofe defcription is more 
generally referred to,) had twelve noble gates; 
nine opening towards the land-lkle, and three' 
towards the river. The fame author affirms, 
that the city was twenty-four, cofe in cir- 
cumference, and, including the fuburbs, ffx 

O 3 cofe 
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cole in lerigth; vVbidi, taking th6 cofe at a 
' tmlt and three-quarters^ is not greatly dif- 
fimilar from Thevenot’s account of its ex- 
tent in the' time of Homaion: for, he ftates 
that extent at three leagues 5 althoughy at the 
period of his own vifit, it was diminiflied 
to one league* What Homaion had thus 
fplendidly begun, Jehaun Geer, who pre- 
ferred this jfituation to his father’s fumptuous 
palace at Agra, completed in the noble 
liyle of the defigner. The Englifh traveller 
mentioned above refided here while thofe 
wprks, which were, to make Lahore “ the 
fiheft city of Aha,” were advancing to per- 
feflion. ■ He mentions the grand fofle at that 
time eafting up round the whole circum- 
ference, and the ftirong wall about to be 
erefted, which later travellers fay was of 
free-ftone, flanked with towers, and guarded 
by numerous artillery. Jehaun Geer indeed 
could, better than the exiled Homaion, afford 
to perfeft magnificent projeds 5 for, at his 
coming to the throne, he found a treafury, 
as will appear hereafter from Mandeflo’s cor- 
rect account, fo full, or rather fo oV'erflowiiig, 
with every fpecies of wealth, accumulated 
during Akber’s long reign of fifty years, as 
to appear inexhauftible. Mr. Finch’s account 

of 
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of the palace itfelf is too remarkable and 
particular to be omitted ; and I fllall there- 
fore extraff it as a fpecimeii of that traveller’s 
agreeable, fpirited, and, confidering the pe- 
riod when it was penned, I may add,- elegant, 
manner of writing ; “ As for the rarities of 
the caftle or palace, they are by far too nu- 
merous, as well as too glorious, to'bejuftly 
reprefented by a fliort defcription ; the mahls, 
the courts, the galleries, the rooms. of ftate, 
are almofl: endlefs j and, to give an idea of 
the extravagant richnefs of the furniture of 
thefe, it may be fufficient to fay, that, in. the 
king’s lodgings, the very walls and ceilings 
are overlaid with plates of gold} and the 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous 
in proportion. There are a vaft- number of 
ftately pi6lures hanging up and down in the_ 
galleries and public rooms, all drawn at full 
length. Here is the whole royal family down 
from Baber, that made the conqueft of india^, 
to this prefent Mogul. Befides thefe, are all, 
the principal noblemen * of the prelent go- 
vernment, the Mahometan omrahs and khans, 

' O 4 and 

\ 

* Sir Thomas Roci who went ambaifador to India in 1615, 
only fix years after Mr. Finch,. relates fome curious anecdotes, of 
which I fliall take notice in their proper place, of Jehaun Geer’s 
enthufiaftic fondnefs for the art of painting. See Sir T. Roe’s 
Journal, in ChurcluH’s voluminous colleftion, vol.i. p.64. 
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and the native Indian princes, that are of any 
great power or figure^ about the king. For 
curiofities without, the king’s garden may 
he reckoned, among the chief : here India and 
. Europe feem to lie together on the fame 
fpot, v\'hich prefen ts the eye with the vegeta- 
ble varieties of both.”^ To this account of 
the fine paintings and rich but decayed fur- 
niture that .adorned the' palace of Lahore, 
Thevenot, and all the later travellers of the 

- ' N 

laft century, bear ample teffimony. M. Bernier, 
who w^as at this city in the fuit of the 
Emperor Aurengzeb, whom he attended in 
the capacity of phyfician, and who dates 
" from this place the thifd letter in his ejcr 
pedition to Calhmire, l^jeaks of the palace 
as a high and magnificent ftru(5ture, but 
haftening rapidly' to ruin, as well as the city 
itfelf, from the long abfence of the court. 
Excefiive torrents of rain, he obferves, had 
previouily fallen, and had greatly contributed 
towards the demolitipn of the public build- 
ings and ibrfaken palaces of the nobility 5 
that fli;f, however, . five or fix confiderable 
fireets remained, ,of which two or three w^ere 
above a league in length j but that the 
Rauvee, which, from its vaft rapidity and oc- 

cafional 

* Harris’s Colieilion of Voyages, vol. i. p. S8. 
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cafional overflowing, . had often caufed .great 
devaftation, had changed its bed, and, to the 
great inconvenience of the inhabitants, at 
that time flowed above a quarter of a league 
from the city. A fimilar misfortune has be- 
fallen many of the ancient cities of Hin- 
doflan j for we are informed that Gour, once 
the capital of Bengal, which was in times 
pafl: watered by the Ganges, Brands now at 
the diftance of five, miles from the bed of 
that river j and that fome parts of its ex- 
tenfive ruins, formerly waflied by its flrream, 
are at prefent fituated twelve iniles * from it, 
The confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, 
which in remote periods took place at Patna, 
now falls at Moneah, twenty-two miles above 
that city. The Burrampooter has fl-ill more 
confiderably varied its courfe j and the very 
river, of which the Rauvee is only a branch, 
is faid by Strabo, on the authority of Ariflro- 
bulus, in the earliefl: ages of antiquity, to 
have deviated many leagues from its ufual 
channel, by that means leaving many popu- 
lous cities deftitute of the neceflary bleflings 
of its waters, and turning a vaft tratf of 
cultivated country into a barren and fandy 
defert. 

Agra, 


^ Major Rennel. 
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Agra, the Agara of Ptolemy, though 
that city is by no 'means placed on his map 
in a degree of latitude correfponding with 
Agra on the modern map, which is marked 
4 n 27“ 15', owed its importance, and indeed 
its exiftence as a. capital, to the miinihcehce 
of Akb'er. That emperor, pleafed with its' 
fituation on the bank of the Jumna, and 
probably incited by its proximity to his new' 
conquefts in the: Deccan, from an incon- 
fiderable fortified town, raifed Agra to an 
eminence in fplendour, beauty, and renown, 
which no city in India, not even Delhi 
itfelf, had ever before enjoyed. This mo- 
narch had far advanced towards the com- 
pletion of the proud fi:ru6lures of Fettipore, 
of which the remaining ruins prove the 
original grandeur, when on a fuddeii he re- 
linquiflied them to execute his more extenfive 
projects at Agra. Indeed the projedls of 
Akber were all vaft and comprehenfive like 
the mind that formed them. In the im- 
portant plans for which peace gave leifure, 
as v/ell as in the more dazzling feenes of 
martial glory, his genius and his abilities 
feemed to fear alike fuperior to the reft’ of 
mankind. 

Akber, 
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' Akber, having determined to make Agra 
an imperial refidence, ordered the old wall 
of earth, with which the city had been in- 
clofed by the Patan monarchs, to be de- 
. ftroyed, and rebuilt with hewn Hone, brought 
from the quarries of Fettipore. This un- 
dertaking, however confiderable, was finifhed 
with no great difficulty, and within no very 
protra6led period. But to re-build Agra and 
its caftle in a manner worthy of the defigner, 
and calculated to render it the metropolis 
of the greateft empire in Afia, required the 
unwearied exertions of one of the greateft 
monarchs whom Alia had ever beheld. For 
the full completion of his magnificent plan, 
Akber, by the promife of ample rewards, 
collected together, from every quarter of 
his dominions, the moft Ikilful architefts, 
the moft celebrated artifts in every branch 
both of external ornament and domeftic de- 
coration ; and fome judgment may be formed 
of the prodigious labour and expence .required 
to perfect the whole undertaking, when the 
reader is acquainted, that the palace alone 
took up twelve years in finifhing, kept con- 
ftantly employed, during that period, above 
a thoufand labourers, and coft nearly three 
millions of rupees. The caftle itfelf, the 
' , largeft 
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l^rgeft ever erefled in India, was built in 
the form of a crefcent, along the banks 
of the Jumna, which becomes at this place, 
in its progrefs to the Ganges, a very con- 
fiderable river j its lofty walls were compofed 
of ftones of an enormous hze, hard as 
marble, and of a reddifh colour, refembling 
jafpcr, which at a diftance, in the rays of 
the fun, gave it a ihining and- beautiful ap- 
pearance, It was four miles in extent, and 
it confifted of three courts, adorned with 
many ftately porticoes, galleries, and turrets, 
all richly painted and gilded, and fome even 
overlaid vrith plates of <g61d. The firft court, 
built round with arches, that gave a per- 
petual (hade, fo defirable amidft the heats of 
a burning climate, was intended for the im- 
perial guard 5 the fecond, for the great 
omrahs and minifters of ftate, who had their 
feveral apartments for the tranfadion of the 
public bufinefs ; and the third court, with- ' 
in which was contained the feraglio, con- 
fifted entirely of the (lately apartments of 
the emperor himfelf, hung round with the 
richeft filks of Perfia, and glittering with a 
profufion of Indian wealth. Behind thcle 
were the royal gardens, laid out in the moft 
exquifite tafte, and decorated with all that 

could 
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could gratify the eye, regale the ear, or 
fatiate the moft luxurious palate 5 the love- 
lieft fliade, the deepeft verdure 5 grottoes of 
the moft refrefliing coolnefs, fruits of the 
moft delicious- flavour ; cafcades that never 
ceafed to murmur, and mufic that never 
failed to defight. In the front of the caftle, 
towards the river, a large area was left for 
the exercife of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of wild beafts, in which the Indian 
emperors ufed to take great delight ^ and, in 
a iquare of vaft extent, that feparated the 
palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
ftantly encamped, whole fliining armour and 
gorgeous enfigns diffufed a glory round them, 
and added greatly to the fplendour of the 
fcene. 

But if this palace was thus externally 
grand, what a fplendid fcene muft its in- 
terior parts have difplayed ? Mandeflo, who 
vilited Agra in 1638, and faw that city in 
the meridian of its glory, after informing us 
that the palace was altogether the grandeft 
obje«ft he had ever beheld, that it was fur- 
rounded with a wall of free-ftone, and a 
broad ditch, with a draw-bridge at each of 
its gates, adds,* that, at the fartlier end of 

the. 

« Sec Mandeflo’s Travels, in Harris’s Collection, I'ol.ii, p. iiS. 
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the third court, you faw a rov/ of filver pillars 
under a. piazza, and beyond this court was 
the prefence- chamber ; that this more fpa- 
cious apartment was adorned with a. row .of 
golden pillars of a fmaller fize, and within 
the baluftrade was the roya.1 throne of mafly 
gold, almoft incrufled over with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious ftohes j that above 
this throne was a gallery, where the Mogul 
•appeared every day, • at a certain , time, to 
hear and redrefs the complaints of his fub- 
jedls ; and that no perfons whofoever, be- 
sides the king’s fons, were admitted behind 
thofe golden pillars. He mentions likewife 
an apartment , in the caftle very remarkable 
for its tower, which was covered with mafly 
gold, and, for the treafure which it contained, 
having eight large ' vaults filled with gold, 
filver, and precious flones, the value of which 
was ineftimable. As I have ever efteemed 
the accounts given us of the internal parts 
of India by Bernier and Thevenot to be .far 
more accurate and 'authentic than thofe by 
Tavernier, ■ who travelled thither merely in 
a mercantile capacity, and pofTefTed neither 
die leiiure nor the opportunity, which the 
others enjoyed, to examine objed's with at^^ 
Mention, fo X have in this worjk more generally 

followed 
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followed the .relations of the former than the 
latter of thofc travellers. On all fnbjeds, 
however, that relate to commerce, and the 
fplcndour and riches of the Eaftern courts, 
which he admired fo much, and of which, 
as a merchant in gold and jewels, he knew 
fo accurately to calculate the value, he un- 
doubtedly deferves the preference of citation. 
Tavernier, who vifited Agra in the decline 
of its glory near the end of the laft century, 
in the abfcncc of the court at Jehaunabad, 
obtained permifiion from the commanding 
omrah to vifir, in company with a Dutch 
merchant, the infidc of that fplcndid palace f 
and, among oilier proofs of its magnificence, 
makes particular meniion of a gallery, the 
arch of which it was Shah Jehaun’s inten- 
tion to have overlaid with filver, and he had 
engaged an ingenious Frenchman to under- 
take the work, but the artifl: being foon after 
poifoned, the dcfign was dropt. He deferibes 
the ceiling of that gallery as adorned with 
branched work of gold and azure, and hung 
below with rich tapeftry. But there was alfo 
another moft furaptuous gallery feen by 
Tavernier, which fronted the river ; and 
which the fame monarch liad purpoled to 
cover entirely over with a kind of lattice- 

work 
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work of emeralds and rubies, that fhould 
have reprefented to the life “grapes when 
they are green, and when they begin to- grow 
red. But this defign, which made fuch a 
noife in the world, and required more riches 
than all the world could afford to perfeft, 
ftill remains unfinifhed, there being only 
' three flocks of a vine in gold, with their 
leaves, as the reft ought to have been, ena- 
melled according to their natural colours, 
with emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
ftones, wrought into the faftiion of grapes/’* 
This fpjendid idea of Jehaun was not with- 
out parallel amidft the, magnificence of Eaftern 
courts } for, we are told by Herodotus, that 
Pithius, the wealthy Bythinian, made Darius 
a prefent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold; 
This vine, according to Athenseus,*j' was- 
adorned, with jewels hanging in clufters, in 
form and colour refembling grapes, and fpread 
like a rich canopy over the golden bed of 
tliat monarch. But, without going to Perfia, 
we find in Cuitius,f amidft that luxuriant 
defcription, in his eighth book, of the ftate 

and 

* Tavernier’s Indian Travels, laaoki. ^hap.vii. 

■f- See Herodct. llb.vli. and alfo Athenxus, lib.xii. 

X Quintus Cnrtius, lib.viii. cap. 9. 
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Dc'crnuiud to :n.:!u* i: tltc wonti-.r nnti envy 
f:!* :!:c l-.n::, n-.v.l to in:rv hot!) its former 
j‘i.i:ne n.r.d cl.-fcnjltv in Ciji:."! olillvion, the 
hilt:.:) ynve l»ir, name to t];e lifn);; ca])ilal, 
and caiicvi it Aliber-Ahad, wiiilc Ite cnrichctl 
it witii tl)c noblcfi monuments of retral mu- 

w.» 

iiificcnce tiiai human ingenuity could plan 
or I’.innan incUidry could execute. 7'hnt 
noihing mirdit he wanting to render it life- 
fill for every purjrofc both of religion and 
coi)):nercc, Ahher erected in it many fj)acious 
caiavnnferas, fumpiuous bazars, and innume- 
Vm.. I. P rabic 
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j-able mofques, fome remarkable- for the ele- 
gance and others for. the grandeur of their 
ftrufture he-likewife invited foreigners from 
all nations to come, and fettle there, built 
them factories, permitted them the free ufe 
of their feveral religions, and indulged them 
in many immunities. In particular, knowing 
the great confequence of the Portugueze at 
that period in the commercial world, he en- 
.deavoured. to eftablifli a .connexion with that 
enterprizing nation, folicited the court of 
Portugal that miffioners might be fent to 
inftruft his rubje6ls in the principles of 
Chriftianity, and permitted -the Jefuits to 
ere6l a church and found a college in his 
new city, which He endowed with a .penfioii 
from the royal treafury. By thefe liberal and 
politic exertions, Agra, or Akber-Abad, from 
being a country- town of no great note,, foon 
became the raoft flourifliing city in his do- 
minions, and the thronged refort of Perfian, 
Arabian,' and Chinefe, merchants, befides 
fhdfe from the European fettlements, who 
flocked in multitudes to its mart. 

Agra, during the long reign of Akber and 
his fon Jehaungeer, flouriftied as the firft 
city for magnificence and commerce in India. 
Shah Jehaun, by rebuilding Delhi, and by 

removing 
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removing the imperial infignia, the treafures 
and the jewels accumulated b)^ his anceftors, 
to his new and fplendid palace in that capital, 
gave the fatal blow to its confequence as an 
imperial city. Aurengzeb lived in the field 
of battle, and made it his bufinefs rather to 
extend the bounds, than to beautify and ag- 
grandize the capitals, of his empire. Agra, 
deferted by its monarchs, languiflied under 
the deprivation of the royal fmile, and rapidly 
funk into decay j at this day, however, it ex- 
hibits more magnificent monuments of for- 
mer fplcndour than any city of Hindoftan; 
and when time fliall have entirely levelled 
thofc monuments with the duft, Agra (hall 
furvive the wreck, and flourifii for ever in the 
hiftoric page of its immortal founder. 
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C H A. P. III. 

' « 


Of the Divifons of Hindman according to the 
Hindoos themfehes, accordmg to the Perfan 
and Arabian Geographers, and according to 
poe mofl efteemed Accounts of the Europea7ss» 

\ 

A fter having traced the great outlines 
of the ancient geography of India, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny} and 
having taken a view of the magnificence 
which diftinguifhed the fuccefiive capitals of 
that ancient empire, as well in remote as in 
more recent periods, it remaijis for us to 
puffue the trad! originally marked out for the 
conduct of this introdudtory Diflertation, and 
to confider India, or rather Hindofiran, ac- 
cording to the divifions of the Orientals them- 
felves and of the heft modern geographers. 

The moft accurate accounts of the divifions 
and fubdivifions of this extenfive territory, 
the hiftory of its moft early periods and 
governing princes, are only to be collecled 

from 
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from the writings of the Indians thcmfblvcs, 
and of lliofc learned * foreigners who have 
fuccefiively refided among tliem. Although 
the flicred language, wliicli is the general 
depofit of their hiftor)’’ and theology, has, 
till very latcl}’’, remained an infcrutable myf- 
tcry, much credit is ftill due to the Moham- 
medan literati, for their efforts in various 
ages to invclligatc that obfeure fubjc61:. Mr.' 
Frafer’s catalogue of oriental mannferipts,’ 
added to his hiflory of Nadir Shah, affords 
fome flriking in fiances of that laudable cu- 
riofity; and it is highly to the honour of 
their Perfian and Tartarian conquerors, that 
fucli a general fpirit of inquiry was encoura- 
ged among them by confidcrable rewards, and 
that mofl of the hiftorical and geographical 
tracts alluded to were written cither at the 
command or by the pen of their monarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this affertion might 
be adduced, but- in particular the Tarikh e 
pADSiiAiiAN Hind, or Hiflory of the So- 
vereigns of Hind j the Vakeat Baberi, or 
Commentaries of Sultan Baber j and the 
Vakeat jEHANGEER-yj of which the two 
lafl' were written by thofe’ emperors them- 
felves. But their mofl illuflrious c:;ertions, 
ill this refpedlj is the -Ayeen 4kbery, or" 

P 3 • Mirror 
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Mirror of Akber, fo often adverted to in thefe 
pages, which was compiled .at that monarch’s 
exprefs command, and contains an account 
of the feveral provinces and cities of Hin- 
doftan, its. civil and religious eftablifhments, 
and the Jaws and religious rites of, the Bra- 
in^s. The principal perfon employed in 
- carrying on this great and ufeful work was 
Abul Fazil, prime vizier of the Mogul, the 
anoft elegant hiftorian of his age, whofe 
writings were fo much ^admired throughout 
the eaft, and Jo rentarkable for energy and 
animation, that it was faid of them, that the 
raonarchs of Afia were more afraid of the pen 
of the fecretary than of the fword of the 
fultan, formidable as that fword was. The 
Ayeen Akbery is, therefore, the rich mine 
whence mpft of our future information muft 
be derived. But before I enter on the modern 
part of the Indian geography, it is neceJTary 
that the word Hinoostan itfelf ftiould be 
explained, Hindoftan then is a corruption, 
of the term Hinduftan ,* the domeftic appella-r 
tion of India, componnded of Hindu, and 
ftan, or iftan, a region. - Thus Perfia is called 
in the oriental language Fars-iftan ; Sufiana, 
Chuz-iftanj and part of Taitary, Mogul- 
ftan. Mr. Dow has upon .this word ftarted a, 

lingular 
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fingular and, as it turns out, an unfounded 
aflertion. Indoo, or Hindoo, he fays, in 
^anfcreet, fignifies tlie moon, and that from 
this luminary and the fun the Indian rajahs 
are fond of deducing their defeent ; he there- 
fore contends, in oppofition both to ancient 
and modern geographers, that the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and 
not the people fiom the river. Mr. Halhed, 
however, on the contrary, afferts that Hin- 
doftan is a word entirely of Perfian origin, 
equally unknown to the ancient and modern 
Sanfereet j that the terms univcrfally ufed for 
Hindoftan, in the Sanfereet language, are 
Bhertekhund, a word derived from Bher- 
RUT, one of the firfl: Indian rajahs, whofe 
name was adopted for that of the kingdom, 
and KHUND, a continent, or wide traft of 
land, and Jumboodeep, compounded of jum- 
Boo, a jackal, an animal remarkably abound- 
ing in this country, and deep, any large 
portion of land furrounded by water j and 
that it is only fince the asra of the Tartar 
government that they have afliimed the name 
of Hindoo,*’ to diftinguifli them from their 

P 4 con- 


♦ See Mr. Halhed’s Prefiice to the Code of Qentoo Laws, p. c?, 
qViirto; nndDoWj vol.i. p.3Z. 
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coiiq-uerors, the MufTulmen.-’^. The- word 
Gentoo, he adds, is an. appellation equally 
unknov7n and inapplicable to the natives, 
either as a tribe .of Brahma, or colleSiively as 
a nation, being derived from Gent, or Gen- 
too,; which fignifies animal in general.; and,, 
in its more confined fenfe, mankind. Poffibly 
the Portuguese, on their. firll arrival in India, 
hearing the word frequently, in their months, 
as applied to mankind in general, might adopt 
it for. the domeftic ^appellation of the Indians 
themfelves : perhaps alfo their bigotry might 
force from the word.Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
fion to Gentile, or Pagan. Mr,. Halhed, on 
the fubjedt of the Sanfcreet language, never 
Hands. in need of collateral evidence- to fup- 
port his aflertions y otherwife Sir W. Jones's 
additional authority might here be cited, 
who fays the natives call Hindoftan Bharata, 
frorn “ Bharat, one of two brothers, whofe 
father had the dominion of the whole earth,” 

t . * * 

and fuppofe this domain of Bharat to be in > 
the centre of the Jumboodeep, or Jambu- 
DWEEPA, as. he writes it; deriving. the word 
from Jambu, a delicate kind of Indian fruit; 

called 

Mr. Wilkins likc’.vife afiirms, that the terms Hindoo and Hin- 
doftan are not to be foend in tlie Sanfcreet Di^onaiy. 


•{• Ahatic Rcfearchcs, vol.i, P'4i9« 
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called by the Europeans = rofer.appI^. Hence, 
arifes the vain appellation .of Medhyama, 
or central, by which they likewife diftinguifh. 
their happy country. ■ ' 

Hindostan, ^formerly the. empire of the 
Great Mogul j .fori it would be infulting de- 
parted. majefty to retain .that mode of expref- : 
fion at this day, when it is a fa6i: notorious to 
all Afia, that the city of Delhi, and a fmall 
territory round- it, • conftitute in India the 
whole of the prefent dominions of the houle 
of Timur; — Hindostan. is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Tartary and 
Tibet: on the weft it is feparated from Perlia 
and the Uzbek Tartary by. deferts, and by 
thofe mountains which were known to the 
ancients under the name of Paropamifus ; on 
the fouth, it is confined by the countries of 
the Deccan, the peninfula not being properly 
apart .of it; and, on the eaft, it has for its 
•limits the kingdoms of Tipra, Aflam; and 
vArracan, lituated on the peninfula beyond the 
Ganges. ~ . 

. It will be obferved, in drawing, thefe lihes 
of limitation, that neither the • Ganges nor 
Indus are mentioned, as, in the ancient geo- 
graphy, the former as the eaftern; nor the 

t 

latter as the weftern, termination of this 

country; 
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country ; for, fuch- a mode of divifion would 
deprive Hindoftan of many extenfive and’ 
valuable tradis that lie on the weftern banks ' 
of the Indus and along the eaftern borders 
of the Ganges. . Ptolemy, who makes Ara- 
chofia, Gedrofia, together with the Paropa- 
mifadse, and not the Indus, the weftern 
boundary of India, if; he had .been apprifed 
of the courfe of the Burrampooter, would 
doubtlefs have fixed upon that ftream, and 
not upon the Ganges, for its eaftern limit. 
-In our own ignorance of the geography of 
India, till of very late years, we may find 
many apologies for the defedlive accounts of 
the ancient writers on that fubjedt j and, in- 
ftead of harftily cenfuring their' venial errors, 
we ought rather , to contemplate their labori- 
ous inveftigations in that infant ftate of the 
fcience with reverence and with admiration. 
Sir William Jones makes the large province 
of Sind to comprehend both Mocran, the 
ancient Gedrofia, and Multan, which, he ob- 
ferves, have been cpnfidered as provinces of 
Perfiaj while, on the other hand, we know 
that both Cabul and Zableftan,, in the prof- 
pCFous ftate of the Indian empire, were gene- 
rally con fidered as forming a part of that 
empire, and y^ere often governed by the 

viceroys 

0 
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viceroys of the Mogul. In fa^, the title to 
pofleflion of thofe frontier provinces flu£i:u- 
iated with the viciflitudes of both empires 5 a 
circumftance which will account for the va- 
riations of modern geographers i and, with 
refpevt to the apparent inaccuracies of the 
ancients, the following pertinent remark of 
the laft-mentioned author will ferve at once as. 
a vindication and as an elucidation of their 
writings : “It is ufual with the Afiatics to 
give the fame name to the countries which lie 
on both tides of any confiderable river: thus, 
the province of Sind is divided by the Indus, 
Charazm by the Oxus, Paleftine by the Jor-. 
dan, Egypt by the Nile, and the Eaftern 
region of India by the Ganges.” The penin- 
fula of India, undertiood in its greateti: ex- 
tent, is that tradl of country fituated to the 
fputh pf a 1 jne drawn nearly from Baroach, on 
the weftern, to Balafore, on the eaftern, 
ftiore, and is fpmetimes denorninated the 
peccan, although in its proper and limited 
fenfe that tit}e c^n only be given to certain 
diftinyl provinces of the peninfula. It is 
bounded on the north by that imaginary line, 
and on thp three other tides it is emb^.-aced by 
the ocean. 

-•In 
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• In the' account given above of the' modern 
divifions of Hindoftan, I have taken Mr. 
Orme and- Mr. Rennel for liiy principal 
guides ; ■ the former, an hiftorian of equal 
elegance and authenticity, the latter, without 
a:, rival, fince the death of D’Anvillcj in the 
path' of Indian geography. Sir William Jones 
and the Ayeen Akbery will be our moil cer- 
tain con'diidlors through tile rethainder of this - 
treatife, which'j if it fliould appear extended 
to' too great a length, I hope that the candour 
of the reader will be exerted in my favour, 
when he refledls that I am' attempting to 
convey ideas of the geography of an empire' 
of which feveral provinces are or have been 
formally potent kingdoms an empire which 
the ancients • coiifidered as the third part of 
the habitable'eartli, and which, in faft, con-' 
flitutes no incohliderable portion of the vaft 
continent of Afia. *To the barren fubjetl of 
its geography, however, 1 have not' wholly 
confined my obfervatioils, and much lefs to 
minute- and - uninterelring particulars : - but 
have endeavoured to dilplay its mofi: promi- 
nent features, and to exhibit a general prof- 
pefl of the extent and fplendoiirof its an- - 
cient and celebrated capitals. For oriental 
words are not eafily accommodated to an 

European 
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European carj and many readers arc apt to 
be dirjileafcd with the frequent return of harfii 
and uncouili names of rivers, cities, and pro- 
vinces, tlic very found of which creates difguft; 
To iliis confidcration I fliall ever pay a proper 
attention, but truft 1 fliall never facrificc cor- 
rcclncfs to a fear of difguflring, nor perfpi- 
cniiy to a vain polifli of language. 

In a future chapter, concerning the litera- 
ture of tlic riindoos, their ftrangc eccentric 
conccjitions relative to the geography of the 
globe, as well as of their own country, will 
come under our more particular review. It 
will, therefore, be fufiicicnt in this place to 
remark, that the natives thcmfelvcs fuppofe 
Jumbooclecp to be one of the feven deeps, or 
iflands, fur rounded by as many oceans, that 
compofc the tcrrcftiial globe. Jumboodeep 
has nine grand divifions, which ai‘e enumerated 
in the Aycen Akbery,"' and illuftrated in a 
curious geographical map. In the centre of 
this deep, they fay, ftands a golden mountain 
of a cylindrical form, which defeends as far bc- 
neath as it r ifes above the fui-face of the earth. 
The fnmmit of this mountain, whofe altitude is 
84,000 yojans, but, according to others, only 

16,000 

• Ay t-n Akbciy, vol. iii. p. 23, and Code of Gentoo Lawg, 
p.45, quaito edit. 
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f 6,000 yojans, they denominate Sommeir j and 
.oil that .fummit, and on its fidesj they be- 
lieve are the different degrees of paradife. In 
a dire 6 t' line from the lofty golden mountain 
of Sommeir, at the extremity of the four 
quarters of . the earth,' their romantic imagi- 
nations have placed four cities, encompaffed 
with walls built of bricks of gold, viz. Jum- 
kote, Lanka,. Siddahpore, and Roomuck. Our 
prefent bufinefs is with that divifioh only which 
extends from Lanka,* in the fouth, to the 
northern range of mountains pafling between 
it and Sommeir, which in the language of the 
country are called Heemachel, Heemakote, 
and Nekh,, and. of which, in Mr. Burrow’s 
opinion, the firft are the Rhymmicis moun- 
tains of Ptolemy j the fecond the Imaus and 
the Emodi mountains; and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This tradt is Mr. Hal- 
hed’s Bhertekhund, or, as I fliall hereafter, 
according to Sir W. Jones’s and Mr. Rennel’s 
orthography, take the liberty of writing the 
word Bharata. 

Bharata, 

* “ Lanka is not the Illand of Ceyloan, as is generally fuppofed, 
but a place determined by the interfeftioh of the equator and the 
meridian of Delhi ; which arifwcrs to the fouthern extremity of 
the Maldivy iflands.” See Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p. 36- in the 
notes. 
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Bharat A, the firft divifion of Jumboddeep; 
is' faid in the Afiatic Refearchcs (page 419) 
to. have for its northern boundary the moun- 
tains of Himalaya, that is, I prefume, of 
Heemachel before- mentioned, taken in an ex^ 
tended fenfe; but in either, appellative the 
claliic term of Imaus may be plainly traced* 
The mountains of Vindhya, called alfo.Vin- 
dian by the Greeks, and the Sindhu, or In- 
dus, according to the Indian geographers, 
form its limits on the weft. The great river 
Saravatya, or river of Ava, wafties Eharata''on 
the fouth-eaftj and on the fouth it is bounded 
by the ocean and by the great ifland of Sin- 
hala, or lion~like men. Between Lanka and 
Heemachel the Hindoos place leven ranges of 
mountains, extending from eaJft to weft; but 
the reader will readily excufe the infertion of 
their names, as well as thofe of the fubdivifions 
of Jumboodeep, which, being unaccompanied 
with defcriptive accounts, could only exhibit 
a tedious catalogue of names that would afford 
little pleafure to his eye, little mufic to his 
ear, and lefs improvement to his underftand- 
ing. 

The Perftan and Arabian geographers di- 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hind and Sind, “ By the 

country 
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country of Hind, in its ftriaeft fenfe, they 
mean the diftri6ts on both tides of the Ganges, 
and by Sind the country that lies on each fide 
of the Sindab, efpecially . where it difeharges 
itfelf into the ocean. Sind, including Moc- 
ran and Multan, is bounded on the fouth by 
the Indian' Sea, which embraces it in the form 
of a bow : it has Hind on the eaft, and on the 
weft Kerman, with part . of Sejeftan, which 
alfo bounds it on the north; but if, with 
ibme geographers, we make it comprife even 
Zableftan and Cabul, its northern limits will 
extend as far as Caftimire, that delightful and 
extraordinary valley, celebrated over all Afia 
for the fingular beauty, of its inhabitants, the 
ferenity of its air, and the abundance of its 
delicious fruits : if, again, we include Cafli- 
mire alfo in this divifion of India, it will reach 
' as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, the coun- 
try of the fineft mufk, which has Chi-^a on 
the eaft, and oriental Tartary on the weft and 
and north.”^ Texeira-f* fays, the natives in- 
habiting the banks of the Sind are called, 
from its water, Ab-ind; and that the Per- 
fians and Arabians denominate the trafl 

which 

t ' 

• Short Deferipdon of Afia, p. 8. 
f Tcxcira’s Hift. of Perfia, p. 90. 
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which it vvaflies in the lower part of its 
coiirfc the kingdom of DiCil. 

riiND, according to Sir W. Jones, is di- 
vided into three parts; Guzzurat, including 
mod of tlie fouthcrii provinces, and. among 
them the city and territory of Sumnat, the 
defpoiling of whofe augufl and- venerable pa- 
goda, filled with treafurcs equally facred and 
incftimablc, by the -defoiating tyrant Mahmud, 
in the eleventh century, will hereafter excite 
in iis the firongefi: emotions of indignation 
and horror. Malabar, or the country of 
the Malais, which includes what the' Arabians 
call Bcladelfulful, or ifje land of pepper, ■Siwd 
is terminated on the fouth by the cape of 
Comron, famous for producing the beft aloe- 
wood, a favourite perfume of the Afiatics: 
to the fouth-wefl: of this promontory are the 
numerous iflands, which we call Maldives, 

and the Arabians Rabihat, and a little to the 

<• 

fouth- eaft lies the famous Serandib, or Seilan, 
which produces fo many precious perfumes,' 
jewels, and fpices. Texcira writes the name 
of this great ifland Selandive,* that is, the 
ifland of Seilan, obferving that Dive in the 
language of the country fignifies an ijland^ as 
the Male-dive, or iflands of Male ; Ange-dive, 

. VoL. I. Q_ the. 

- Texeirn, p. 94. 
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the five .iflands} while, the great commercial 
town of Dia is called, by way of eminence, 
Dive, or Div, the Island. The Sanicreet 
name of Seilan, according to a curious note 
and remark which I obferve added to page 36 
of the 3d vol. of the Ayeen Akbery, ris Tapo- 
EON, a word refembling Taprobane, and im- 
plying the •wtldernefs of prayer. From what 
was before remarked, in the ancient geo- 
graphy concerning the Malli, and the moun- 
tainous country of Malleam, in this neigh- 
bourhood, we may, I think, without any 
great violence on Eaftern language, trace to 
them 'the name of this diftridt. Bar, as an 
adjUfidl, Mr. Richardfon obferves,^ denotes a 
COUNTRY, and inftances Tranquebar and Ma- 
labar; BAR alfo fignifies elevated: in either 
fenfe the word is applicable. I have explained 
the word Malabar, but had omitted before to 
mention the derivation of Coromandel, which 
Mr. Rennel derives from Soramandelum, cor- 
ruptly called Coromandel. The Sorae were a 
nation inhabiting that'eoaft, who are men- 
tioned by PtUlemyj and their capital of Ar- 
coti, though ftrangely thruft out of its proper 
place in his map, is the Arcot of the mo- 
derns. 

The 

Mr. Richardfon’s Difiertation, p. iz. 
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The tliircl divifion of Hind is called Ma- 
iu:r, or the hy the Arabians, and 

extends from the Gulph of Bengal on both 
fulcs of the Ganges, as far northward as the 
limits of Kiipelc. The Araits of Kupcle, 
through which the Ganges difeharges the vo- 
lume of its waters, form a part of the chain 
of tltc Scwnlic mountains that rife immedi- 
ately north of the level plain, of llindoAan; 
while far above them, confiderably more north* 
ward, foar the fnowy precipices of Cancafus. 
Caucafus, in the language of oriental poetry, 
is the tremendous Kaf, or Caph, which Mr. 
Richardfon^ tranflaics rock, or promontory, 
and which in the romances of the EaA is fup- 
pofed to form a pare of that fabulous moun- 
tain, which like a vaA ring furrounds the 
earth; where the mouAer Simorg,*]- a griffin 
of immcafurablc magnitude, has for unknown 

2 ages 

' Mr. P.ith-ijrjrii!!, p. 170. 

i ** The inan «lio ii i:n.'’.cqu;tinicd witJi t!ic fiii'Ic?, dr.ignns, and 
t‘r.cJi::n?rrr , fo frequently introduced in the Poems of Firdufl ; 
who hno'.M r.otl.inp of the griflin Sinior*;, the ipcaking horfe of 
P.onam, the dark fra wlticli furronndi the world, the mountain of 
3C;!f, or the battle of the twelve heroes, cm no more pretend to 
read the fined writings of Perfia, than he could underfland the 
odes of Pindar, if he had never h'-ard of the Trojan war, the 
groves of FJyfium, the voyage of the Argonauts, or the fevcral 
attributes of the };e;;then dehics.” Preface to Nadir Shah, by 
Sir Wilfwin Jones. 
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ages fixed her abode, and where the fliadowy 
beings of Perfian mythology, dives, dragons, 
and daemons, of every denomination, , perpe- 
tually, wage their horrible conflicts. 

I fhall now proceed to give the fiibffance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery^' relative 
to the greater and fmaller geographical di- 
yifions of Hindofian, as fixed by the emperor 
Akber, in the fortieth year of his reign, that 
is, about the year 1595 of the Chriftian aera> 
a book which, Mr. Kennel obfervesj'f* forms 
to this day an authentic regifier of thefe and 
all other matters relative to that empire. 

Hindoftan was then parcelled out into 
twelve grand divifions, called Soobahs, to 
each of which a viceroy was afiigned, by the 
title of Soobalidar, corruptly written Soobah 
by European writers, for Soobah fignifies 
province : many of thefe foobahs were in ex- 
tent equal to large European kingdoms. The 
foobahs were again divided into circars, which 
Mr. Rennel would call counties 5 and thefe 
were fubdivided into purgunnahs, which he 
would call hundreds. The names of the 
twelve foobahs w^ere, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, 
Ajmere, Ahmed-Abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, 
Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When 

Akber 

* Ayeen Akbcry, vol. ii. p. 3. f Memoir, p. 3 * firA edin. 
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Akber conquered Berar, Khandeefs, and AIi- 
mednagur, they were formed into three foo- 
bahs, increafing the number to fifteen. It is 
remarked, in a note of the Memoir, that Ak- 
ber might have probably changed the boun- 
daries of the old foobahs, by adding or ta- 
king away certain circars, for the purpofe of 
rendering each province more compact, and 
the provincial capital more centrical to "the 
feveral parts of it. Guzzurat is not men- 
tioned, as the reader mufi: notice, in the above 
quotation j although Ahmed- Abad, its capital, 
is, which may probably be ufed for the pro- 
vince itfelf, although in another note to the 
fame publication we are told, that Guzzurat 
is by Ibme of the Hindoos confidered as lying 
without the limits of Hindoftan 5 and w^e are 
referred for a proof of this remark to the let- 
ters of Berar Rajah. Abul Fazil exprefies his 
hope, as he fiiall commence his defcription 
from the foobah of Bengal, the moft foutherii 
extremity of Hindoftan, and carry it to Za- 
buliftan, that, while he is writing, not only 
Turan and Iran, butalfo other countries, may 
be added to the account. 
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“ The air of Bengal is comparatively tem- 
perate. The periodipl rains commence in 
April, and continue for fomewhat more than 
fix months during this feafon ; the low-lands, 
are fometimes entirely overflowed.” We are. 
informed in a note, that the frequent fl:orms 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, from 
the north-weft:, which precede the fetting in 
of the periodical rains, contribute very much 
to moderate the heatj that thofe rains, more 
generally commence in the beginning of June; 
and that if they break up early in September, 
the weather is intenfely hot, and the inhabi- 
tants are very fickly. 

“ This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
fineft of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whofe 
fource has never been traced. The Hindoo 
priefts fay that it flows from the hair of Ma« 
hadeo.” The real fource and progrefs to the 
ocean, both of the Ganges and Burrampooteri 
as difcovered by the moderns, will hereafter me- 
rit our more particular confideration. “ The 
learned among the Hindoos have compoled 
volumes in praife of the Ganges, all parts of 
which are faid to be holy; but fome particular 
places are efteemed more fo than others. The 
great people have the water of this river brought 
to them from vaft diftances, it being efteemed 

4 . neceflary 
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necefTary in the perforriiance of certain religi- 
ous ceremonies. The water of the Ganges has 
been cdebrated in all ages, .not only for its 
fandity, but alfo on account of its fweetnefs, 
lightnefs, and falubrity, and becaufe it does 
not become putrid^ though kept for years. 
There' is another very large river called Bur- 
rampooter, which runs from Khatai to Coach, 
and from thence through Bazoolah to the 
lea. The fea of Bengal, which is a bay of 
the ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, on the 
other- to Kulznm of Egypt, and from thence 
to Perfia, where by the natives it is called 
the Sea of Omman and the Sea of Perfia.” 

“ Moft of the rivers of Bengal have their 
banks cultivated with rice, of which there is a 
variety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in 
fome places, that a fingle grain of rice will 
yield a meafure of two or three feer.’" Some 
lands will produce three crops in a year. Ve- 
getation is here fo extremely quick, that as 
fall: as the water rifes the plants of rice grow 
above it, fo that the ear is never immerfed. 
Men of experience affirm, that a fingle ftalk 
will grow fix cubits in one night. The fub- 
jeds pay their annual rents in eight months, 
by inftalments, themfelvcs bringing mohurs 

and 

* The fecr is a meafure equal to iv/o pounds avoirdupois. 
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v.rA niprc> tl)c places appointcfl for the 
jrccij : of thr icwiuics, if not being cuflom*. 
,iry in this bjobnii for the hun)an(Imcn and 
;:ic ;,:<^vc;nnirnt to divide tlic crops. The 
{.\'d cf tile inlnibitnnis is far the nioH: part 
fifii :h:<I j'icc. 'rheir IujuIcs arc chiefly made 
c<r hair.l'cos fomc of them very cxpcnfivc 
and very dnial'lc. They travel chiefly by 
V. ..ter, cfprcs.dly in the rainy fenTon ; and they 
confinnt boats tor w.ir, bnrihen, and travcl- 
iir.o. l\ir tticlr jonrnrvs iv,* land tlicv make 
nil* af r. snaciiinc crdlcd a .Stiokharcns, fiip- 
the flionltlcrs of men by a pole, 
formed t»f a number of ftraighi jiicccs of 
V. t'tui, joined together by iron rings. The 
fstics of the machine:; arc ornamented with 
fiifilatn mttais, and over the top is thrown 
;;n ::rc):c<I covetir.g, macic of woollen cloth, 
fer d'j'er.c;* againfl ilu; fun and rain. In thefe 
mt'.chir.cs y.-u fit, or lie down and flccp, as 
ctmvenientlv as in a room or lioufe. Some 


alfo ritie upon elcjihnnis. IIoiTes are very 
fcarcc. In forne parts of tliis foohah arc 
manuf.iclurcd b.empen carpets, fo beautiful 
tliai they feem to he made of filk. The in- 
liahiianis of J3cngal arc exceedingly fond of 
fall, which is fcarcc in feme parts of tlic 
foohali. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, agates, 

and 
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and cornelians, are brought from other 
countries to the fea-ports of Bengal, Their 
flowers and fruits are fine and in plenty, 
The beetle-nut flains the lips of thofe whe 
eat it quite red.” 

Among the principal cities of Bengal arc 
particularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very an- 
cient city, formerly called Lucknowti, and 
fometimes Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the 
eaftward of which is a large lake. If the 
dams break during the heavy periodical rains, 
the city is laid under water. — Mahmoodabad, 
whofe fort is furrounded by a marfli. When 
Shire Khan conquered this country, fome of 
the rajah’s elephants fled into the wilds, 
where they have increafed in great numbers. 
This circar produces long pepper. — Chit- 
tagong, a large city, fituated among trees, 
upon the banks of the fea, and a great em- 
porium, being the refort of Chriftian and 
other merchants. There are two other empo- 
riums a mile diftant from each other, one 
called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 
its dependencies 5 both of which are in the 
poflefiion of the Europeans. Satgong is fa- 
mous for pomegranates. The foobah of Ben- 
gal nov/ includes the five circars of Orissa, 
which was once an independent country. 

ORISSA. 
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ORISSA. 

Orissa contains one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine brick forts. The periodical rains con- 
tinue here ciglit months. They have three 
months of winter, and only one month, that 
is very liot. Rice is cultivated in great 
abundance. The inhabitants live upon rice, 
fifli, and vegetables. After boiling the rice, 
they flccp it in cold ^Yatcr, and eat it the 
fccond day. The men arc very effeminate, 
being exceedingly fond of ornaments, and 
anointing their bodies with fandal-wood oil. 
The women cover only the lower parts of the 
body, and many make thcmfelves dreffes of 
the leaves of trees. Contrary to the general 
praflice of the Hindoo women, they may 
marry two or three times. Here are many 
idolatrous temples, built of ffone, and of a 
vafl: height. Paper and ink arc feldom ufed 
in this province j for the moft part they write 
with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of the taar- 
trec, and they hold the pen with the fift 
clenched. Here arc manufa6i:ures of cloth. 
The fruits and flowers of Oriffa are very 
fine and in great plenty. The nufreen is a 
flower delicately formed, and of an exquifitc 

•fmell ; 
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fmell ; the outer fide of the leaf is white, and 
the inner of a yellow colour. The keurah 
grows here quite common ; and they have 
great variety of the beetle- leaf. They reckon 
all their accounts in cowris,^ which is a fmall 
white fliell, with an aperture in the middle, 
and they are found on the fea-fliore.” 

Cuttek, or .Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as the capital of Orifla, con- 
taining a fort, with many magnificent build- 
ings, which, when Akber reigned, was the 
refidence of the governors of the province. 
That book defcribes the furrounding country 
as lying very low, and in the rainy feafon as 
entirely covered with water. The defcription 
of the famous palace of Cattack merits at- 
tention, as it marks the different apartments, 
both for ftate and convenience, into which 
the manfion of an Indian rajah of that period 
was divided. 

The palace of Cattack confifts of nine 
diftincl buildings. The firft is for the ele- 
phants, camels, and horfes. The fecond is 
for the artillery and military flores j where 

are 


* Eighty cowris are called a pun, and from fifty to fixty puns 
amount in value, to a rupee. The great cheapncfs of provifion 
makes it convenient to have fo very lo.v a medium for dealings 
among the poor. 
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arc alfo quarters for tlic guards and other 
attendants. The third is occupied by the 
porters and watchmen. The fourth is appro- 
priated for the fcvcral artificers. The kitchens 
make ilie fifth range. The fixth contains the 
rajah’s public apartments. The feventh is 
for the tranfaflion of private biifiners. The 
eighth is where the women refide. And the 
ninth confifls of tlie rajah’s flceping apart- 
ments. To the fouth of this palace is a 
very ancient Hindoo temple.” 

In the town of Purforem, on the banks 
of the fca, the temple of Jaggernaut is par- 
ticularized, concerning tlic origin of whofc 
crc^l'ion and worfltip in Hindoftan the fol- 
lowing 'circumftances arc related. At the 
dcfirc of an ancient rajah of the province, a 
learned Brahmin was fent to fix upon the 
fpot mofi proper for the foundation of a city. 
Arriving at this fpot, and inclining to fix 
upon this filuation as by far the moft eligible 
of any he had yet feen, but ftill not entirely 
determined, he obferved a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after wafliing its body, pay 
its obeifance to the ocean. The Brahmin, 
who is affirmed to have underftood the lan- 
guage of birds, inquired of the crow the 
meaning of this ffirange procedure ; the bird 

anfwered. 
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anfwered, That he had formerly been of the 
tribe of Dewtah, but from the curfe of a 
religious man was transformed into that 
fli^pej that the fpot whereon he flood was 
highly favoured by the Creator of the uni* 
verfe ; and that whoever worfliipped him on 
that fpot fliould not fail to prolper. Ani- 
mated by this intelligence, as well as by fuc- 
ceeding revelations of the divine will, the 
rajah built a large city and a place of worfliip 
on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 
Not long after, the fame rajah was direded 
by a vifion to caft his eyes, upon a certain 
day, on the fea-ftiore, when there would 
arife out of the water a piece of wood fifty- 
two inches long, and one cubit and a half 
broad ; that this was the true form of the 
Deity i that he muft keep the invaluable 
treafure feven days in his houfe, and after- 
wards fet it up in the temple as an obje6l 
of adoration. The vifion was verified by the 
appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jag- 
gernaut, and, afterwards ornamenting it with 
gold and precious fliones, depofited it in the 
temple, where it became the objed of worfliip 
of all ranks of people; and is reported to 
have performed many miracles. The Brah- 
mins 
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mins waOi ilic imngcs of Jaggcrnaut fix times 
every (lay ; anti the quantity of vi6luals daily 
drcficti for ihcfc idols is fo very great as to 
feed twenty tlioufand perfons. They alfo at 
certain times carry the image in proceflion 
nj>on a carriage of fixteen wheels, whicli, in 
tlic Hindoo language, is called Ruhth j and 
they believe that whoever afiifts in drawing it 
along obtains remifiion of all his fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaggcrnaut is the moft 
celebrated and frequented in India, I thought 
the foregoing account of its origin, from fo 
authentic a regificr of provincial antiquities 
as the Aycen Akbery, would not be unwel- 
come to the reader. He will find, in Mr, 
Ilamilton’s * account of this coafl:, an en- 
graving of this temple, which is an immenfe 
circular firuflurc, about fifty yards high, 
with the image of r,n oa:, larger than the life, 
cut out of one entire ftonc, and projedting 
from the centre of the building. The fore 
part of the animal is alone vifible \ the hinder 
parts arc fixed in the wall. He has likewile 
an engraving of the coach, four ftorics in 

height, 


* See Hamilton’s Aceount of the Eaft Indies, vol.i. p.385, 
London edit. 17^4. 1 have been told that Mr. H.’s homely fimili- 
tude of Jaggernaut’s temple to a v.ift but fee on end is not un- 
fuitable. 
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.height, in which the idol is carried about in 
proceffion, and under whofe wheels he re- 
ports that the infatuated devotees often throw 
themfelves in a tranfport of holy fury. He 
defcribes the idol as an irregular pyramidal 
black ftone, and the temple itfelf as deftitute 
of any light except what it receives from one 
hundred lamps conftantly burning before him. 
Tavernier, who was at this place about thirty 
years before Hamilton, informs us that this 
idol was adorned with a mantle of gold tilFue, 
had two large diamonds in the place of eyes, 
and another pendant from h’s neck, with 
bracelets of pearls and rubies for his arms j 
and that the great revenues of Jaggernant 
arofe from the liberal donations which were 
daily poured into its treafury by innumerable 
pilgrims of every defcription. 

The foobah of Bengal is faid to confift of 
twenty-four circars, and feven hundred and 
eighty-feven mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 
crore, eighty- four lacks, fifty- nine thoufand 
three hundred and nineteen daums j and Fra- 
fer allows three hundred and twenty daums 
to a pound fterling. The forces maintained 
by the zemeendars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 

801,158 


*■ Frafer’s Nadir Shah, 
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801,158 iiifaiitry, 170 elephants, 4,260 can- 
non, and 4,400 boats,. 

S A H A k. 

" Bahar is fituated in the fecond climatei 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 1,20 
cole, and the breadth from Tirhoot to the 
northern mountains includes iio .cofe. It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bengal, by Allahabad 
and Oud on tlie weft, and on the north and 
fouth by large mountains.” 

" The principal rivers of this foobah are 
the Ganges and the Sown. The Sown, the. 
Nerbuddah, and the Chelum^ all three fpring 
from one fource, near Kurrah. The water of 
the Sown is cool, pleafant to the tafte, and 
wholefomej having run to the fouth as far 
as Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges, 
The river Gunduck comes from the north, 
and empties itfelf into the Ganges near Ha- 
jeepoor. The fummer months here are very 
hot ; but the winter is very temperate. The 
rains continue fix months. The country is 
continually covered with verdure, and the 
foil is fo hard, that, during the ftormy winds, 
which blow here, you are not much incom- 
moded with the duft. Agriculture is in the 

VoL. I. R higheft 
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highefr per.fe<^ion, the rice being fo' excellent, 
and of fuch a variety of fpecies, as are no 
where to be equalled. Sugar-cane is culti- 
vated in great abundance and in high per- 
fe<5lion. Mughee is that fpecies of the beetle- 
leaf which is moft ‘cfteemed j it is of a very 
thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant fmell, 
with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuftomary in Bahar to 
divide the crops. The hufbandman brings 
the rents himfclf, and, when, he makes his 
firft payment, an ancient cuftom obliges him 
to come dreffed in his beft attire.” 

Mofl: of the hpufes in this province are 
defcribed . as roofed with tiles, and the inha- 
bitants 'are reported- to be famous for building 
boats and for the manufadlurc of gilded 
glafs: they have good elephants in plenty .j- 
but horfes and camels are fcarce. . Bahar is 
famous for parrots, goats, fighting cocks, 

“ remarkable for affording great fport,” and 
great variety, of hawks. 

In flrcar Mungheer a ftone wall is mention- 
ed as extending from the Ganges to the- 
mountains, and forming the boundary be- 
tvreen. Bengal and Bahar. In flrcar Bahap is 
Gaya, famous as a place of Hindoo worfhip, 
and called, from Brahma, Birm-Gaya. Tir-. 

hoot, 
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hoot, wliicli Sir W. Jones mentions, on the 
nnthority of fomc information received in 
India, as titc fiippofcd rcfidcncc of a colony 
of priefts from hlgypt, is afierted to have 
been from old lime the rcfidcncc of Hindoo 
learning ; and iliis aficriion renders that cir- 
enmfinnee liiglily probable. The water and 
air of I'ijhoot arc much celebrated; and it 
had delightful groves of orange-trees, extend- 
ing thirty cofe, not ill calculated to promote 
tile purpofes of fcicncc and encourage medi- 
tation.. 1‘lic lafi remarkable place mentioned 
in Hahar is the llnrug fortrefs of Rhotas, 
fituated upon a lofty mountain of mofl difii- 
cult accefs, and fourteen cofc in circumfe- 
rence. The inclofed land is cultivated ; and 
wiiliin this fpacc arc many fprings : water 
may be procured in any part by digging three 
or four ells below the furfacc of the earth. 
There arc fevcral lakes within the forts. Du- 
ring the rains there arc not Icfs than ten 
delightful cataracls. 

The foobah of Bahar contains feven circars, 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. Tlie grofs 
amount of its revenue is dated at 54,47,985,13 
ficca-rupecs : it furniflies 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 infantry. 

R 2 
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The whole fodbah of , Bengal, the greateft 
part of Bahar, and the diftrids of Midna- 
pore in Orifla, are in the pofleffion ..of the 
Britiih' nation, or rather of their reprefenta- 
tive in that quarter, the Britifli Eaft-India 
Company. Thofe parts of Bahar and Orifla 
which are not in the poflefllon of the Englifli, 
conflitnting, in regard to Bahar, a very fmall, 
but, in regard to Orifla, a very confiderable, 
proportion of thofe refpeShive foobahs, are 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. 

ALLAHABAD. 

• .This foobah is reprefented as fituated in the* 
fecond climate. In length it is i 6 o cofe, in 
breadth:! 22 cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar j 
to the north Oud; Bundhoo lies on the 
fouth, and Agra on the weft. Its j^rincipal 
rivers are the Ganges and the Jown, or 
Jumna. It produces variety of fruits, flowers, 
and excellent plants j 'has abundance of me- 
lons and grapes, and is well flocked with 
game. Agriculture is in great perfeflion j 
and the inhabitants fabricate fome beautiful 
fpccics of cloths, and have a manufaflure of 
woollen carpets. Allahabad, the former name 
of which was Piyaug, is the capital city of 

this 
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this foobah. Akber gave it the former name,' 
and built a ftone fort, in which are many' 
magnificent edifices. Benares , is fpecified by 
the name of Baranafley, as a Jarge city fitu- 
ated between two rivers, the Birnah and the 
Afley, whence probably its former -appellation 
is derived j but its moft ancient name was 
Kafly. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refembles the bow-' 
ftring. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 
in Hindoftan and as much reforted to as 
Mecca is by the Mohammedans, It is the 
ancient feat of Hindoo learning as well as 
religion. Jown-poor is the next city in 
magnitude, and Chunar is deferibed as a ftdne 
fort of incomparable ftrength, fitnated upon 
a lofty hill, at whofe foot flows the Ganges, 
Callinger is a fortrefs ftill ftronger and more 
celebrated. Within the compafs of its walls 
are many fprings and lakes, and many tem- 
ples devoted to idolatry. Ebony arid a va- 
riety of wild fruits are found herej in its 
neighbourhood there is a diamond mine j and 
twenty cofe from the fort fmall diamonds are 
fometimes found. Jeipal’s burning himfelf, 
and the caufe of it, have been already men- 
tioned : another inftance of a rajah’s devoting 
himfelf to the fame mode of defl:ru6i;lon oc- 

R 3 curs 
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curs in the account of CaUinger, with this 
difterence, that the former put an end to his 
exigence becaufe his reputation was loft, the 
latter from the fear of lofing it. The greateft. 
part of Allahabad is in pofleflion of the na- 
bob Vizier : the remainder is under the con- 
troul of the Englifti. Allaliabad contains ten 
lircars, divided into 177 purgunnahs.. Its 
revenue is ftated at 533X0,695 — 7 — 9 ficca- 
rupees. It furnifties 1 1,375 cavalry, 2,37,870 
infan tiy, and 323 elephants, 

O tJ D. 

Oud has Bahar on the eaft 5 on the north it 
is bounded by mountains ; by Manickpoor on 
the fouth, and on the weft by ICinoge. Its 
length is ftated at 135 cofe, and its breadth at 
1 15 cofe. The Gogra, the County, and the 
Sy, are its largeft rivers. The water and air 
are good, and the feafons are temperate. Ag- 
riculture in this foobali is in high perfection. 
Some particular kinds of riee growing here 
are reprefen'ted as “ incomparable for white- 
nefs, delicacy, odour, and digeftivencfs.” 
The crops are fown three months earlier than 
in any other part of Hindoftan, and the ftalks ' 
are laid to rife as faft as the innundating 

water. 
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water, Mere arc great variety bf fruits and 
flowers. Of game there arc many hinds, and 
plenty of wild InifFiilocs. When the plains 
arc overflowed, the wild animals refort to the 
high land?, and the hunting of them affords 
great diverfion. Some animals remain all day 
in the water, jiifl: keeping their nofes above 
the fiirface to breathe, and come on-fliorc only 
at night.” 

The incredible magnitude of the city of 
Oud in ancient limes has been mentioned 
bcf(’'rc. It is cficemcd one of the mofl: facred 
places of antiquity. At the dillance of a 
cofc from titc city, ilie Gogra and Sy unite 
their ftreams, and ilic confluent river runs 
at the foot of tlie fort. From the northern 
mountains arc imported a number of curious 
articles of cotumerce : among thefc arc fjjcci- 
fied mufl:, cowtails, ebook (an acid mixture 
of lime and lemon juice boiled to a con- 
flflcncc), ■ tincar, civet, zedoary, redwood, 
afafeetida, and amber. In return, the traders 
in thefc articles carry, back cartlicii ware. 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly fituatcd 
upon the banks of the County, .and the 
ruburbs arc alfo very delightful. In Abul 
Fazil’s account of iliis foobali arc recorded 
many inftanccs of the abfurd fnpcrftiiious 

R 4 credulity 
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credulity both of the Mohammedans and the 
Hindoos. According to the former, it conr 
tains the hallowed torribs of Seth and Job, 
of which wonderful ftories are related. Ac- 
cording to the latter, it has a refervoir of 
water, bubbling up with fuclt,violence, that a 
man cannot force his way down into it j fands 
that fometimes afliime the form of Mahadeo 5 
and fields that, during a particular feftivity, 
vomit forth flames. Biratch is a large city, 
delightfulIy-\ fituated amongft a number of 
gardens upori the banks of the river Sy* The 
town of Belgtam is celebrated for producing 
men ‘f with lively imaginations and melodious 
voices and for a wdl, whofe efficacious 
water improves the underftanding^ while it 
amends the fight. 

The rich, extenfive, and flourifliing, foobah 
of Oud, and the greateft part of Alla-habad, 
are at this day in the polTeffion of Azuph 
Dowlah, fon of the late Sujah Dowlah, vizier 
p{ the empire, and a tributary ally of the 
Britifli power in India, 

Oud has five pircars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is 
ftated at 50,43,454 — 4 ficca-rupees ; its force 
at 7660 cavalry, 1,68,250 infantry, and 59 
elephants. 


AGRA. 
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AGRA. 

“ Agra is fituated in the fccond climate. 
This foobah is bounded on the eaft by Gha- 
tcmpooi'j on the north by the river Ganges; 
on the fouth , lies Chundery ; and Puhvuli 
confines it on the wefl:.” Its greatefl: length 
is 175 cofe; its extreme breadth is from 
Canougc to Chundery; but the number of 
cofe forming tliat breadth is not fpecified. 
The principal rivers arc the Jumna, rifing in 
the northern mountains, and the Chumbul, 
deriving its fourcc from Haflelpoor in Malwa. 
The union of the two rivers takes place at 
Culpce. 

A great many fituations in the fouthern 
mountainous parts of this foobah are remark- 
ably plcafant and healthy. Agriculture is 
here in perfe6;ion. They have abundance of 
flowers and fweet-feented oils, very exxellent 
beetle-leaf, and grapes and melons, as fine as 
thofc produced in Iran and Turan.” What 
is related concerning the capital of Agra has 
been noticed before. The fecond place of 
confequence mentioned is Futtehpore, con- 
taining a ftrong fort, with many magnificent 
buildings, a palace, a raofque, and a mo-.' 

naftery, 
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is, however, fald to be celebrated for the good- 
-nefs of its air and water, its fine 'lingers, and 
beautiful women. In Agra are manufa6lures 
of blankets and fine fluffs ; and in Allbre thofe 
of woollen carpets and glafs. In this foobali 
there are mines of filver, torquoife ftones’, and 
copper: it contains thirteen circars, fubdi- 
vided into two hundred and three pergunnahs. 
The amount of revenue is' 64 cofe, 62 lacks, 
50,304 daums, or ficca-rupees 1,61,56,257 — 9; 
and the number of the forces it furniflies are 
50,600 cavalry, 5,775570 infantry, and 221 
elephants. 

The foobah and city of Agfa, during the 
period of the decline and lince the extinblioii 
of the Mogul empire, have witneffed a rapid 
fuccefiion of mailers. The Jauts were the 
firft ufurpers, and, in 1770, were in pofTefTion 
of the city and a great part of the foobah bor- 
dering upon the Jumna. From their con- 
quefts in Agra, that once powerful face were, 
about eighteen years ago, driven by the fupe- 
/lor forces of Nudjuff Khan. Nudjuff was in. 
his turn expelled by the prefent poiTeifor, Ma- 
dajee Sindia, at this time one of the mofl 
formidable among the felf- created fovereigns 
of Hindoftan, 
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fomewhat high, and all the land is arable; 
Both harvefts are very good. .Wheat, pop- 
pies, fugar-cane, mangoes, mufk-melons, and 
grapes, are here in high perfe61:ion. In Haf- 
felpoor the vine bears fruit twice a year. The 
beetle-leaf is very fine. The natives of Malwa 
give their cliildren opium to eat till they are 
three years old 3 , the peafants and even the 
market-people are never without arms." 

The principal places of importance enu- 
merated in Malwa are Ovvjain, a large city, 
held in high veneration by the Hindoos, and 
fituated upon the banks of the Soopera, a river 
which Abul Fazil, with great gravity, obferves 
fometimes flows with milk; Gurreh, a diftrict 
abounding with forefts and wild elephants, fo 
fertile that it fupplies both Guzzurat and the 
Deccan with grain; Chundery, a very large 
and ancient city, in which is a flone fort; and 
indeed this, city mufl: have been one of the 
largefl: in India, for it is faid to have contained 
“ fourteen thoufand flone houfes, three hun- 
dred and eighty-four markets, three hundred 
•and flxty caravanferas, and twelve thoufand 
mofques and Mundoo, once the capital of 
the foobah, whofe fortrefs is twelve cofe in 
circuit, and difplays in the centre of it a mi- 
naret, eight flories in height. This deferred 

capital 
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is alfo fituatcd In the fecond climate. It is in’ 
length feventy-five cofe, and in breadth fifty 
cofe; being bounded on the north and v/efi: 
by Mahva, on the fouth by Kalneh, on- the 
call* by Bcrar, and on the north by a range of 
lofty mountains. “ It abounds with rivers 
and rivulets. Of thefe the principal is the 
Talcc, frequently called the Poomy. The air 
of this foobah is delightful j and the winter is 
very temperate. Jewary is tlie grain princi- 
pally cultivated in this foobah ; and in feveral 
places they have three crops of it in the year. 
Their cfculent plants are remarkably fine j the 
rice is excellent ; and they have great plenty 
of flowers and fruits, together with beetle- 
leaf in abundance.” 

Among the principal cities, towns, and forts,' 
enumerated, are Afieer, a caftle where the 
governor of the province refides, fituated upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably flrong, and- 
encompafled with three other forts, at whofe 
top is a very large city: — BerhamporCi the ca- 
pital of Khandees, lying upon the river Tapty, 
and three cofe from Afieer, furrounded with 
beautiful gardens, abounding with fandal- 
wood, and inhabited by people of all nations, 
but particularly by handicraftfmen ; — Adela- 
bad, a good town, which the Hindoos hold in 

great 
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great veneration : — Changdavy, a village near 
which the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their 
llreams, forming a confluence, held facred by 
the Hindoos, and by them called Jiggerteeruti 
or. the liver of holy places: — Damerny, a po- 
pulous town, near which is a refervoir of boil- 
ing 'water, worfhipped by the Hindoos : — 
Chowpurreh, a large town, well inhabited : — 
and Thalny, a fort, which, though fituated 
upon a plain, is neverthelefs a place of great 
ftrertgth. 

In this foobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hufbandmen are 
honourably fpoken of as dutiful fubjefls, as 
very laborious, and fome of them as remark- 
able for their Ikill in taming lions. Khandees, 
or Candeifli, is the fmallefl: of the foobahs, 
and, is at prefent divided among the Paifliwa, 
Sindia, and Holkar. The fine city of Ber- 
hampore is in polTeflion of Sindia. The 
amount of the revenue is 12,64,762 Bcrary 
tuhgahsj and thetungah is reckoned at twenty- 
four daums. 

B E R A R. 

The foobah of Berar is in length 200 cofe, 
and in breadth 180 cole. It is alfo fituated in 

the 
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the fecond climate. On the eaft it joins to 
Bcerngurgh ; on tlie north lies Settarah ; on 
tlie foiilh Hindiah ; and on the weft Telin- 
gana. The air is very temperate j and the 
foil is highly cultivated.’’ The principal river 
is the Godavery, which is a facred ftream, de- 
dicated to Kotmn, as the Ganges is to Ma- 
hadco, and is holden in great veneration by 
the natives. Its fource is in the mountains 
of Sihya, near Turneck, and the current pafling 
through the territory of Ahmednagur enters 
Berai'j and from thence rolls into Tclingana. 
The Talcc and the Tapty are alfo facred 
ftreams. 

In this foobah arc diamond mines. The 
learned reader will rccolledf, that Ptolemy 
fpcaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sambulpoor river. In feme parts are 
filt-petre works, which yield a confiderable 
revenue to the ftate: they have 1 ike wife ma- 
nufadlures of flowered ftufl's. ‘‘ In Indore and 
Neerrnul are fteel mines. Thofe places are 
alfo famous for very neat ftone veflels. Their 
oxen arc very fine. The houfe-cbeks which 
are bred there have black blood and bones.” 

Eletchpore is deferibed as a large city, where 
the governor of the foobah refides j and Kul- 
lem as an ancient city, famous for buffaloes. 

VoL, 1 . S Some 
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colIe6led 'by NufTuk, that is, by a valuation of 
the crops. ; " 

Not being a fettled government, the total 
amount of the forces it could raife is not fpe- 
cified, nor that of its revenue clearly Hated. 
The principal part of this foobah belongs to a 
Mahratta chief, called Moodajee Boonllah, a 
diredt defcendant of Sevagee, the original 
founder of that empire in Hindoftan, vvhofe 
capital is Nagpoor. The remainder of Berar 
is holden by the Nizam, who pays a chout, 
or fourth part of its clear revenue, to Mooda- 
jee. 


G U Z Z U R A T. 

This foobah, lituated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 302 cofe, and in breadth 260 
cofe. On the eaft lies Khandees ; on the 
north Jalore and Iderj on the fouth are the 
ports of Dummun and Cambayet j and on the 
weft Jugget, which is lituated on the fea- 
fliore. The fouthern parts of Guzzurat abound 
with mountains. It is watered by the ocean, 
and by the following rivers 5 the Sabermutty, 
the Bateruck, the Mehindery, the Narbudda, 
the Tapty, and the Sirfooty. The air of this 
foobah is temperate- the foil fandy. That 
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is Mahmudabad, containing very many grand 
edifices, and furrounded with a wall feven 
cole fquarc. The ports of Cambay and Gho- 
gch are dependent upon fircar Ahmedabad. 
Ghogeh (Goga) is a large port, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants of various kinds. 
The cargoes of the fliips are put into fmall 
vcfiels, called Tahvveiy, Vvdiich tranfport them 
to Cambay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are 
noticed as places of great religious refoit, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins; the latter 
containing 300 idolatrous temples. Chumpa- 
neer is a fort fituated upon a lofty mountain, 
the road to which for upwards of two cofe is 
extremely difficult, and there are gates at fe- 
veral parts of the defile. At one place they 
have excavated near fixty ells in length, which 
fpace is covered with planks, that can be re- 
moved on the approach of an enemy. Sooret 
(Surat) is a great. emporium. The river Tap- 
ti runs pad it, and, at the diflance of feven 
cofe, joins the fea. The followers of Zer- 
duflit, when they fled from Perfia, fettled at 
Surat, where they pradiled the dodrine, incul- 
cated by the Zend and its commentary the Pa- 
zend. From the liberality of his Majefty's 
difpofition, fays Abul Fazil, every feCt exer- 
cifes its particular modq of worfliip without 

S 3 interruption. 
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eified, but of wliich the fituatioil, at the foot 
of the mountains of Sironj, appears very de- 
firable. The ancient city. Mi*. Rennel takes 
to have been Nelilwarah, mentioned by Fe- 
riflitah as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 
the refidence of the fupreme Balhara, or mo- 
narch of Cambay. “ The fixth divifion has 
fuch large rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the country is in general fo woody, as to 
be impervious to an army. It is inhabited by 
the tribe of Chetore.” The ninth divihon is 
remarkable for being the refidence of the Cha- 
run tribe, a race of people who feem to re- 
femble the ancient bards j for we are told that 
“ the greateif part of them employ themfelves 
in linging hymns of celebration and in re- 
citing genealogies, and that in battle they re- 
peat warlike fables to animate the troops^ 
They arc alfo famous for dilcovering fecret 
things : throughout Hindoflan there is hardly 
a great man who hath not fome of this tribe 
in his fervice.” After the enumeration of 
thefe divihons, is defcribed the wild and dreary 
region of Cutch, lying to the weft of Guzzu- 
rat, and extending in length 250 cofe, and in 
breadth 100 cofe. The grea^eft part of Gutch 
is compofed of woods and uncultivated fands ^ 
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Gwi(ikcr, wliofe dominion extends chiefly over 
tlic northern region. The Englifli army un- 
der General Goddard were once in pofTeflion 
of the finefl: part of this foobah, having re- 
duced the important fortrefles of Baflein and 
Ahmedabad, and penetrated the inland 
country to the very foot of the Gauts ; but, 
in the peace ncgociatcd with the Mahrattas 
in 1783, thefe fpicndid acquifitions were 
prudently rclinquiflicd, and they at this day 
remain invefled only with the fovereignty of 
Bombay, Salfctte, and the adjoining ifles. 


A J M E E R. 

Tlic grentefl length of Ajmeer is 168 cofe, 
and the extreme breadth includes ryo cofe. 
On the caft lies Agra ; on the north, part of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the fouth ; and 
Deybalpore of Multan confines it on the wefl:. 
The foil of this foobah is reprefented as a 
deep fand ; and therefore the fuccefs of the 
harvefl: depends entirely upon the periodical 
rains. Their winter is temperate; but fhe 
fummer is intenfely hot. The revenue is in 
general a feventh or an eighth of the produce 
of the harvefl; ; little being paid in ready- 
moncy. The common people are faid to. live 
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dependent upon it. The Ratliore (Mahratta), 
tribe have inhabited this divifion for ages paff. 
They have many forts, of which the follow- 
ing are the moft famous : Ajmeer, jew{feh- 
pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, Amerkote, and 
Jyugurh. Hadowty, called alfo fircar Na- 
gore, is inhabited by tlie Hadeh tribe. This 
foobah is entirely in the polTeffion of Sindia 
and the Mahrattas. It contains feven fir- 
cars, fubdivided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 daums; 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurghal. It 
has 86,500 cavalry and 3,47,000 Rajpoot in- 
fantry. 


DELHI. 

This foobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greateft length is Rated at 1 65 cofe 5 its 
extreme breadth at 140 cofe. On theeafi: lies 
Agra j on the north are mountains 5 on the 
fouth, the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer; 
and Lodyaneh confines it on the weft. The 
principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jum- 
na : among the inferior ftreams may be num- 
bered the Cagger. The climate is very tem- 
perate. Moft of the lands are inundated 
during the periodical rains. Some places are 

faid 
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though Mr. Rennel obferves that no mention 
is made of a filk-manufadture at -this place in 
the Ayeen. Akbery, yet he 'muft: have noticed 
that, a few lines above, this foobah is faid to 
abound in filk- worms. Tanaffar is held fa- 
cred by the. Hindoos, The river Sirfutty, to 
which they pay profound adoration, runs near 
it ; and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 
Koorkhet. This was the fcene of the Ma- 
habbarat, or the great war. The city of 
Huflnapore was the imperial refidence of ra- 
jah Behrut, a prince renowned for juftice and 
love of his fubjefts j of whom, and his 
capital of Huftnapore, or Haftinapore, much 
more will be faid hereafter. 

This foobah contains eighty fircars, fub- 
divided into 232 pergunnahs. The revenue 
is 60,16,15,555 daums j out of which 
3,30,75,739 daums are Seyurghal, 

The Seiks, that riling and powerful Bate 
before-mentioned, connedted together by a 
Brong federal union, are at this day in pof- 
fellion of the weBern parts of -Delhi. The 
fouthern region, extending quite to the city^ 
of Delhi, fuccedively under the controul of 
the Jauts and Nudjuff Khan, has been of 
late years feized upon by Sindia, who permits 
Shah Aulum, his royal prifoner, to reign 

king 
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king in name, but, in reality, a menial pen- 
fioncr upon his bounty, in the humbled me- 
tropolis of the vaft empire of his anceflors. 
The north and eaftern territories, to the 
mountains of Sewalic, are governed by the 
grandfon of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the 
guardian of the young prince, whom Abdal- 
lah, in 1761, placed upon the imperial 
throne. 


L A H O O R. 

The length of this foobah meafures 180, 
the breadth 86, cofe. It is fituated in the 
third climate. On the eaft lies Serhind j on 
the north Cafhmeer j on the fouth Beykaneer 
of Ajmccr ; and Multan bounds it on the 
weft. Its rivers have been before enumerated. 
Lahoor is deferibed as very populous, highly 
cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The 
cultivated lands are chiefly fupplied with water 
from wells. The winter is much feverer here 
than in any other part of Hindoftan, although 
confidcrably milder than in Perfia and Tar- 
tary. Through his majefty’s (Akber’s) en- 
couragement, here are to be procured the 
choiceft produftions of Turan, Iran, and 
Hindoftan. Mufk-melons arc procurable 

here 
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here all the year, either from the native foil 
or from the neighbouring provinces. Ice too 
is broiuiht from the northern mountains, and 
fold tliroughout the year. Their horfes re- 
fcmblc thofe of Irak, and are very fine. In 
feme pans, by fifting and wafliing the fands 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, brafs, and lead. From a mountain in 
tliis foobah rock- fait is dug in great abund- 
ance. It is alfo famous for handicraftfmen. 

Of Lahoor, the capital of this foobah, 
enough lias been already faid. Nagracaut is 
a city fituated upon a mountain, with a fort 
called Kangcrah. In its neighbourhood is a 
niofi: ancient and celebrated place of Hindoo 
devotion and pilgrimage, where the blind 
cnthufiafl: cuts out his tongue as a facrifice 
to the idol. Lahoor contains five duabehs, 
or intcramnian regions, fubdivided into 234 
pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 
1^5,94,58,423 damns. Its forces are 54,480 
cavalry and 426,086 infantry, 

MULTAN. 

This foobah is fituated in the firfl, fecond, 
and third, climates. Its length from Fee- 
roozporc to Sewiftan is 403 cofej its breadth 
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ancient cities of India, having heeri, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of the 
Malli 5 and from them probably deriving the 
name of Multan, or Malli-patan ; that is, the 
city of the Malli. It is deferibed as having a 
jflrong brick fort and a beautiful lofty 
Minaret. The fecond is Bhakor, which is 
faid to have a good fort, and in ancient books 
to have been called Munfoorah, 

Multan contains three fircars, fubdivided 
into eight pergunnahs. The amount of its 
revenue is Bated at 15,14,03619 daums 5 ' of 
its forces at 13,785 cavalry and 165,650 in- 
fantry. This foobah, generally fpeaking, may 
be faid to be at this day in the hands of 
the Seiks, as they are doubtlefs in pofleffioii 
of the moB fertile and cultivated regions of 
it. { 

Sircar Tattah, once an independent ter- 
ritory, but now included in Multan, is of 
fuch confiderable note, as to be honoured by 
the fecretary of Akber with a longer account 
than that of the foobah to which it is an- 
nexed. Its length, from Bhakor to Cutch 
and Mocran, is 257 cofe; and its breadth, 
from the town of Budeyan to Bunder Lawiy, 
is 100 cofe. On the eaft lies Guzzurat; on 
the north Bhakor and Seewee ■, on the fouth 
VoL. I. T ■ the 
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mountains of this foobah are numerous, and 
run in various dirc£tions, nourifliing on their 
lofty Tides the favage and warlike race of 
Ballochcs, or Balloges ; Tome tribes of which, 
fince the rapid decline of the Moguls, have 
fcized upon a confidcrable territory on the 
borders of Mewhat, and edabliflied themfelves 
in the heart of the empire. They breed horfes 
and camels upon thefe mountains. One of 
thefe tribes is named Nomurdy by Abul 
Fazil j and as this was part of the traiSt 
called by the ancients Indo-Scythia, Mr. 
Rcnnel feems inclined to think that they may 
be the defeendants of the Scythian Nomades. 
This conjeflure derives force from the pre- 
valence of a cuftom which was peculiar to 
the natives of ancient Scythia, that of the 
graziers who inhabit the villages on the banks 
of the Indus occafionally changing their po- 
filion, and wandering with the deviations of 
the ft ream. 

In ancient times the capital was Brahmin- 
abad, which was then a very populous city, 
Wc may judge of its magnitude from that of 
its fort, which is faid to have had 1406 
baftions, a tenab diftant from each other j 
and of this fortification there are at prefent 
confiderable veftiges. Mr. Rennel, in con- 

T 2 firmation 
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Caflimereis 8o miles in length, 40 in breadth, 
and of an oval form. 

Of this “ delightful and extraordinary val- 
ley of Calhmere,” as it is called by Sir W. 
Jones, in a pafTage quoted before, the def- 
cription in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with 
fuch ardent expreffions of admiration, that 
we are induced really to fuppofe it to be what 
by Eaftern writers it is often called, the para- 
dife of the Indies. It is reprefented as ‘‘a 
garden in perpetual fpring, entirely furround- 
ed with mountains, the fortifications with 
which nature has furnifhed it, of an aftonifh- 
ing height, fo that its grand and romantic 
appearance cannot fail of delighting thofe 
who are fond of variety, as well as thofe who 
take pleafure in retirement. The water is 
remarkably good, and the catarafts are en- 
chantingly magnificent. Violets, rofes, nar- 
ciflufes, and innumerable other flowers, grow 
wild in Caflimere. The fpring and autumn 
difplay fcenes that at once delight and 
aftonifli. It has plenty of excellent fruits, 
efpecially melons, apples, peaches, and apri- ■ 
cots ; and the rain defcends not in a deluge, 
as in other parts of Hindoflan, but in light 
and genial fliowers.” Amidfl: thefe advan- 
tages, however, they are not free from the 

T 3 dreadful 
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Indian Caucasus) is 150 cofc, and from the 
river lo Chaglivanfcrai, the caflcrn boundary, 
to Charbargh is 100 cofc. It is impofhble, 
Abu I Fazil obferves, to give in writing an 
adequate idea of the excellence of the air and 
water of tills country. Although the winter 
is rather fevere, yet it never docs any injury. 
1'hc temperate and the frozen regions of this 
very mountainous foobah fp nearly join, that 
you may pafs from heat to cold in the courfe 
of a day. The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, however, arc an excep- 
tion, being but indifferent ^ and the harvefts 
arc not very flourifliing. Hindoo-Ko lies in 
the centre between Cabul, Badakflian, and 
Balkh. The inhabitants arc chiefly Afghans, 
who live by pafturagc, and breed on its lofty 
mountains and on its cxtcnflvc plains innu- 
merable droves of liorfcs, camels, flieep, and 
goats. 

The cxtcnfive, the celebrated, the commer- 
cial, capital of Cabul, once the imperial refldence 
of Baber, is fituated in latitude 34° 36', in 
longitude 68® 58'. According to Abul Fazil,. 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city; and 
Puflieng is faid to have been its founder. It 
is fituated, Mr. Renncl informs us, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucafus ; and not far from the 

fource 
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na) deferves notice from the renown which 
in former times its capital enjoyed, having 
been the imperial city of the Gaznavide ful- 
tans. Gazna was formerly called Zabul; 
whence the wliole province was called Zabu- 
liftan ; and Candahar was at that time only 
confidered as a part of it. This ancient capi- 
tal is placed by D’Anville in the north-weft 
extreme of the foobah; but Mr. Rennel, 
guided by Mr. Forfter’s Journal, has placed 
it in a more probable fituaition, in the very 
heart of the province. In the Defeription of 
Alia, cited above, it is faid to be “ an unplea- 
fant city ; and that the inhabitants are forced to 
fend to Meimend for their fruit and herbage.” 
The Ayeen Akbery corroborates this account, 
by affirming, “ that the hufbandman under- 
goes great labour, .from being obliged to bring 
frefli mould from Cabul every year; the na- 
tural foil of the country being too poor for 
cultivation.” The whole of Cabul conlifts of 
twenty Toomans. Its revenue is ftated by 
Abul Fazil at 6 crore, 73 lacks, and 6983 
daums. The number of its forces is not af- 
certained in the Ayeen Akbery, but Manuchi 
reckons them at 60,000 cavalry and 12,000 
infantry. This whole northern tra6t of coun- 
try, including generally Cabul, Candahar, 

Gazna, 
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colls Sandus appellatur;” ihe river Indus h 
by ihe natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented that He and his brethren 
'of claflical celebrity have not more frequently 
given us the native appellation of Indian 
cities, mountains, and rivers! How much un- 
availing folicitude would they have faved the 
geographer and the hiftorian I Mr. Wilkins, 
in a note to his tranflation of the Heetopades,^' 
informs us, that the proper name of the river, 
which we call the Indus, as written in San- 
fcreet characters, is SSendhoo, which by the 
vulgar is pronounced Seend. The Ayeen 
Akbery*!’ expreffes doubt concerning the exaCf 
fite of its fource j for that book obferves, that, 
according to fome, it riles between Caflimere 
and Cafligur, while others place its fource in 
Khatai, or Tartary. Major Rennel has found 
no opportunity to decide the queftion^ but 
thinks it may pofiibly fpring from the weft 
fide of that ridge of Imaus, which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, feparated the two 
Scythias, in about the 38th degree of north 
latitude. The firft part of its courfe feems to 
lie through that region of Caftigur,J which is 

known 

* Heetopades, p. 333* 
f Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 132. 

Z See the account of Calhgur, in Abulgazi Elhan’s Hillory^of 
the Tartars, vol. ii, p. 476, 
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Shook. Near Tatta it divides itfelf into a 
number of channels ; and the principal branch 
rolls rapidly on to the ocean, under the new 
appellation of Mehran. 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 
fituated about twenty miles to the north-eafl: of 
Attock, according to Mr.Forfler, is three-quar- 
ters of a mile. He obferved the Bream to be 
very rapid and turbulent, although not agi- 
tated by any wind ; and the water itfelf he 
found to be cKtremely cold. Captain Hamil- 
ton, whofe account of this river is the mod: 
accurate and extcnfivc of any writer before his 
time, reprefents its breadth at Tatta to be one 
mile, and tlic fame breadth is afligned it by 
Mr. Renncl at the town of Ritchel, on the 
coaft, where its largeft branch enters the ocean. 
The former of thefe gentlemen Bates the 
depth of the Indus at fix fathom, and its ve- 
locity at four miles per hour in the dry feafoii; 
he adds, that the inundations prevail in April, 
May, and June; that they leave a fat dime 
on the ground, which they till eafily before it 
dries, and which, when fown and harrowed, 
never fails to produce a good crop ; that the 
internal commerce carried on by means of the 
Indus is immenfe, and that the river itfelf is 
navigable, for veflels of near 200 tons, as high 

up 
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lip as to Carhmere. It is in every lefpect, 
Iiowcver, far inferior to the Ganges. 

The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
about miles along the fea-coaftj and its 
greatefl: depth from the moft prominent part 
of the bafe to its apex is 115 miles. The 
lov/cr region of this Delta is throughout in- 
tcrfcclcd by numerous creeks and rivers : it 
for the moft part confifts of noifome fvvamps 
or muddy lakes, and is totally deftitute of 
trees. The upper parts of the Delta, however, 
are well cultivated, and yield abundance of 
rice. After the rains, the Indus becomes ex- 
ceedingly impetuous and turbid j and, in the 
mouths of the river, which is called the bore, 
or fwcll of the current, occafioncd by the fud- 
den influx of the tide, is dreadfully high and 
dangerous. 

Two objects, ftill more noble and magnifi- 
cent, now prefent thcmfdvcs for confidcration j 
the Ganges and the Bkahmapooter : of 
thefe two great rivers, of which the fource of 
the former and the very name of the latter 
were unknown to antiquity, modern travellers 
have at once explored the origin and traced 
the progrefs. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindoflan, 
is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in San- 

fcrcct 
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fcrcetj fignifying foot-, becaufe, as fome 
Eralimins affirm, it flows from the foot of 
the god Veeffinn. According to the opinion 
of others, however, as is affierted in the 
Aj^een Akbery, it flows from the hair of 
Mahadeo. But whether the Ganges be al- 
lowed to flow from the hair of one deity 
or from the foot of another, the allegory 
Amply imports, that the grateful Hindoo ac- 
knowledges to leceive the bleffing of its 
waters from the immediate bounty of the 
great Creator. It is alfo denominated Burra 
Gong A, the great river', and Gonga, the 
river j whence are derived its native appella- 
tion of Gong and, its European naime of 
Ganges. 

The real fources of the Ganges, I have 
obferved, were unexplored by the ancients. 
The river itfelf was totally unknown to the 
great hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from 
whofe declaration it is evident, that “ the 
fandy deferts beyond the Indus” were the ut- 
moft: limit of his knowledge of India. In 
the time of Strabo, who flouriflied in the 
reign of Tiberius, near five centuries after, 
the .Ganges had been failed up as high as 
Palibothra or Patna ; and, in the geography 

VoL.I. U of 

f Herodoti, lib.ui. p.2. Edit, Stephani, 1592. 
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Ganges ruflies at Gangotri, is called the mouth 
of- the cow. From every inquiry of the few 
Europeans who have vifited this remote fpot, 
no real refemblance can be traced j but the 
fame fuperftition, which originally fabricated, 
perfeveres in believing and propagating, the 
error. Both Sheriffedin, and Mi*. Orme after 
him, place the cow-head rock at the Straits 
of Cupele, and affirm that Timur attacked 
the Indians, who were there affembled iri 
great multitudes to purify themfelves in the 
facred flreamj and adote the fancied hmili- 
tude of their favourite quadruped. After its 
paflage through the rock of Gangotri j the 
Ganges takes an eafterly diredfion for near 
three hundred miles, amidft the rugged val- 
leys and fleep defiles of Sirinagurj and at 
Hurd war again forces itfelf a paflage through 
the chain of mountains called Sewalick j in* 
ferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur and alti* 
tudci but ftill of a mofl: lublime elevation 
and mofl: majeftic appearance. From the 
mountains of Sewalick, that form the im* 
mediate boundary of the provinces lying north 
of iDelhi, the Ganges defeendsj wdth little lefs 
impetuofity than from Gangotri, into the 
level and cultivated region of Hiildoftan ; 
then flowing on through delightful plains, 

U 2 and 


Tincl difFnfing riches and verdure in its pro- 
curers, nt Allahabad receives a ricli tribute to 
its flrcam in the waters of the Jumna. If 
wc may believe the Brahmins, another facred 
river, called the Scrafwatty, joins thefc rivers 
under-ground; and therefore this fpot, con- 
fccratcd by the three-fold jundiion of their 
waves, has cyer been the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of Hindoftan, 
and is denominated, in the Aycen Akbcry, 
ihc hi Tig of 'ivorf.'ippcd places. In its courfc 
from Allahabad to the ocean, a courfc of 
eight hundred and twenty miles, the Ganges, 
rolling on tlirough the centre of Bahar and 
Bengal, among innumerable cities that proud- 
ly lift their heads on its banks, is fvvollcn 
with the influx of many other confidcrable 
rivers ; fome of which, Mr. Rcnncl informs 
us, arc equal to the Rhine, and none fmallcr 
tlian the Thames. About two hundred and 
twenty miles from the fea, that is, about 
thirty miles below Rajahmal, commences the 
head of the Delta of the Ganges, which 
there, dividing into two great branches, fecks 
tlie ocean by two different and remote chan- 

• • W • * 

Tlic weflcrn branch, or to fpcak more ac- 
curately, the two wcflcrnmoft brandies, 

called 
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called the Cofiimbazar and JcIIinghy rivers, 
united into oiic ftream, defeend by the city 
of Hoogly, wliofc name in pafling they af- 
fumc; and, wafiiing the walls of Chander- 
nngofc and of Calcutta, rufli in a broad and 
deep flrcam into the Gulph of Bengal, at 
the difrance of 180 miles from the grand 
Eaficrn Ocean. This is the only navigable 
branch of the Ganges for large fliips j the 
other numerous channels of this river being 
choaked up by bars of fand and banks of 
mud, thrown up by the violence of the cur- 
rent and the ftrong fouthcrly winds. The 
caftern branch, or rather the main flrcam of 
the Ganges, flows on towards Dacca,' once 
the capital of Bengal, which is watered by a 
noble arm of that river j and, about fixty 
miles below that city, mingling its waters' 
with thofe of the Megna, rolls in one united 
and majcflic flrcam into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges varies in dif- 
fei'cnt places, and according to the different 
feafons, from one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the fea, Mr. Rennel 
informs us that the channel is thirty feet 
deep, when the river is at its loweflj and 
that it continues at leaf! that depth to the 
ocean. The velocity of the current likewife 

U 3 varies 
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varies according to the wet or dry feafons. 
In the dr}" months the medium rate of mo- 
tion is lefs than three miles an hour ; but, at 
the period of the inundations, that motion 
is often increafed to five and fix hours ; and 
Mr. Rennel records an in fiance of his own 
boat being carried at the aftoni filing rate of 
56 miles in eight hours. 

An objedf equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention j fo no'ucl as not to have 
been known to Europeans in the real ex- 
tent of its magnificence before the year 1765, 
and fo awfully grand^ that the afionifiicd 
geographer, Major Rennel, thinking the 
language of profe inadequate to convey his 
conceptions, has had recourfe to the more 
cxprcfiive and energetic language of poetry ; 
hut 

Scarce the Mufc hcrfclf 

Dares Urctch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of rufhing waters; to whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfc. 
Our floods arc rills. 

This ftupendous objcdl is the Brahma- 
POOTER, a word which in Sanfcrcet fignifies 
ilce Jen of Brnhma-j for no meaner origin 
could be afiigned to fo wonderful a progeny. 
This fupreme monarch of Indian rivers de- 
rives its fourcc from the oppofitc fide of the 

fame 
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fame mountains from which the Ganges 
fprings, and taking a bold fweep towards the 
eaft, in a line diredlly oppofite, to the courfe 
of that river, wafhes the vaft country of 
Tibet, where, by way of diftindtion, it is 
denominated Sanpoo, or the river. Winding 
with a rapid current through Tibet, and, 
for many a league, amidft dreary deferts and 
regions, remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders of the territory of Lafla, 
the refidence of the grand Lama 5 and then 
deviating, with a cometary irregularity, from 
an call to a fouth-eaft courfe, the mighty 
WANDERER approaches within 200 miles of 
the weftern frontiers of the vaft empire of 
China. Prom this point its more diredl path 
to the ocean lay through the Gulph of Siam; 
but, with a defultory courfe peculiar to itfelf, 
it fuddenly turns to the weft through Alfam, 
and enters Bengal on the north-eaft quarter. 
Circling round the weftern point of the Gar- 
row mountains, the Brahmapooter now takes 
a fouthern diredlion ; and, for 60 miles be- 
fore it meets the Ganges, its lifter in point of 
origin, but not its rival in point of magni- 
tude, glides majeftically along in a ftream 
which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and, but for its frefhnefs, Mr. Rennel 

fays. 
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lefs than eight confiderable openings into the 
fea, each of which we pronounce without 
hefitation to have probably been, in its turn, 
the principal mouth' of the_Ganges. This 
whole extent is one vaft foreft 5 from that 
circumftance denominated the woods, or sun- 
' DEREUNDS, wliofe daiigcrous recefles the for- 
titude and induftry of man have never yet 
completely explored, and which, from their 
forming an impenetrable barrier on that, fide, 
as well as from their affording an inexhaufti- 
ble fupply of timber for boat- building, the 
policy of the Englifh has not yet attempted 
to clear. Thefe woods are the gloomy haunts 
of every fpecies of favage animals, but par- 
ticularly of thofe formidable race of tigers 
called the Royal or Bengal tiger, fo celebrated 
throughout the world. The fiercenefs and 
intrepidity of thefe animals are fo great, that 
they have been known to fwim, in quefi; of 
prey, to the boats that lie at anchor in the 
river, and often make havoc among the wood- 
cutters and fait- makers, who carry on their 
dreadful trade” upon the fhore. Befides thofe 
principal openings above - mentioned, the 
whole coaft of the Delta, bordering on the 
fea, is indented with innumerable rivers and 
creeks, while the internal parts of the Sun- 

derbunds 
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